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“Distinguished  Visitors  of  Lebanon  County,” 


BY  REV.  P.  C.  CROLL. 


To  the  historian  every  important  event  is  of  interest.  The  writer  of 
general  history  may  note  only  'such  occurrences  as  help  to  mould  and 
change  a people’s  course  of  action  and  as  punctuate  time  with  periods 
and  epochs.  But  the  local  historian  watches  events  and  happenings  of  a 
less  important,  more  temporary  and  circumscribed  character  with  the 
same  interest  and  care.  Nothinjg  that  has  come  to  be  abiding;  nothing 
that  ever  was  of  any  account,  but  has  again  passed  away;  and  nothing 
that  has  ever  floated  upon  the  current  of  the  years,  though  but  idly,  aim- 
lessly and  evanescently,  like  driftwood  upon  a river’s  bosom,  can  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  his  eye.  Thus  it  comes  that  to  a county  historical  society 
such  a matter  as  the  time,  occasion  and  circumstances  of  the  visits  made 
to  its  terntory  by  men  and  women  of  fame  and  renown,  becomes  a topic 
worthy  of  record.  I have  assumed,  therefore,  to  bring  together  in  this 
paper  such  a chronicle  of  the  visits  to  Lebanon  county  of  celebrities  as 
the  newspaper  records,  the  memories  of  certai^i  living  residents,  and  the 
writers  of  local  history  have  enabled  me  to  make. 

Before  beginning  the  recital  of  this  interesting  bit  of  local  history, 
the  writer  must  be  permitted  to  indulge  his  fancy  for  a moment  in  the 
delightsome  imaginative  pleasure  of  having  this  long  list  of  noted  men 
and  women  repeat  their  visit;  join  our  company  here  tonight;  participate 
in  our  anniversary  festivities,  and  .sit  down  at  our  banqueting  board. 
Had  he  the  power  to  turn  fancy  into  fact,  or  qall  departed  spirits  back 
to  life  tliere  would  be  such  a gathering  here  this  evening  as  would  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  a stated  address,  or  any  prearranged  order  of 
toasts;  for  tlie  presence  of  such  an  array  of  eminent  characters  would 
itself  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  history.  We  would  have  Presi- 
• leuts  confer  with  Governors,  lb  S.  Senators  with  Cabinet  oflieers,  politi- 
cians of  note  with  eminent  lecturers,  famous  ministers  and  brilliant  law- 
yers with  far-famed  poets  and  literateurs,  renownetl  orators  and  learned 
scientists  with  noted  historians,  illustrious  dramatists  and  musicians. 
The  assemblage  would  be  of  such  a character  as  to  be  hereafter  celebrated 
in  picture  and  poetic  song,  and  the  topics  of  conversation  engaged  in  would 
l>e  such  as  have  filled  the  pages  of  histcfi-y  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  men.  But  we  will  have  to  enliven  the  occasion  without  their 
pre.sence,  .save  as  the  mention  of  their  names  may  cause  the  actors,  not 
unknown  to  fame,  to  leave  their  spirit-realms,  or  earth  wanderings  and  flit 
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across  our  convention  chamber  an<l,  with  niy.stic  wiu^,  brush  against  the 
sensitive  chord  of  some  thought  chamber  and  thus 'Ijeg^iile  its  posse.ssor 
into  the  sober  realms  of  the  by-gones,  or  into  the  sunny  retreats  of 
reverie. 

In  order  to  make  the  recounting  of  these  visits  orderly  and  sufTi - 
ciently  concise  we  shall  group  them,  and,  as  much^as  possible,  follow 
the  order  of  chjonology.  The  occasions  of  these  visits  were  mainly  the 
settlement  ofYhe  county  ; the  establishment  of  churches  and  schools;  the 
holding  of  religious  and  educational  conventions;  the  building  of  pi*J)lic 
highways;  the  outbreaks  of  war  and  encampments  of  soldiers;  the  con- 
duct of  political  ^campaigns;  the  development  of  industries,  principally 
that  of  iron;  the  erection  of  ouf  county  and  the  location  of  the  county 
seat;  the  opening  of  our  pablia  parks  and  resorts;  the  farmers’,  soldiers’ 
and  religious  encampments;  the  Chautmiquan  a'^mblies  and  lecture 
courses;  the  histrionic  performances,  anfl  the  business  affairs  and  social 
relationship  of  our  community.  “ 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  our  topic  includes  only  visitors — that 
is,  it  does  not  embrace  a vast  array  of  characters  who  were  either  l>orn  and 
bred  here,  or  else-have  been  quondam  residents  withm  our  county  limits, 
-and  whet,  upon  their  removal,  have  made  occasional  or  frequent,  jour- 
neys to  their  home-land.  That  Lebanon  has  produced  or  sheltered  quite 
a forest  of  tall  cedars,  I need  only  mention  the  names  of  Dellaas,  the 
general;  Greenawalt,  Weidman,  Crouse,  Grubb,  Schaeffer,  Ley,  Hausse- 
ger.  Light,  Reed,  Woo<l,  and  Marsteller,  the  Revolutionary  fighters  and 
patriots — the  latter  a pall-bearer  at  U’^ashington’s  funeral;  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, the  author; -Shultz,  the  governor;  Rupp,  the  historian;  Godlovo  S. 
Orth,  the  Indiana  State.sTiian  and  Minister  to  Austria;  Alexander  Ram.sey, 
the  governor  of  two  States  and  Cabinet  officer;  James  Lick,  the  Califor- 
nia millionaire;  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  the  -authoress  and  once  the 
lady  of  the  White  House,  and  Henry  Villard,  the*railroad  king,  ami  .son- 
in-law  of  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison,  both  at  one  time  teachers  in  the  county  ; 
Imboden,  the  Confederate  general,  and  Gobin,  the  brigadier  of  two  wars 
and  now  Lieutenant-Governor  elect.  But  we  mu.st  pay  our  re.spects  to 
strangers.  And  here  we  mention — 

I.  VISITS  DURING  THE  PIONEER  AND  COLONIAL  PERIODS— 

1720-1775. 

I.  L.A^ND  PrOPRIKT.\R1KS  .A.ND  W.\RRIORS. 

During  the  period  when  this  county  was  frontier  and  pioneer  terri- 
tory the  explorations,  settlements  and  Indian  troubles  were  the  only 
occasions  that  brought  men  of  note  into  these  parts.  It  is  difficult  at 
this- date  to  determine  clearly  the  facts  with  reference  to  certain  .supposed 
visits.  Whether  William  Penn  was  ever  in  this  section  of  his  great 
woods  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  his  sons,  as  proprietaries, 
had  occasion  to 'visit  these  grounds,  which  were  purchased  from  the 
Indians  during  their  administration.  It  is  known  that  certain  prominent 
Philadelphians  early  owned  plantations  w-ithin  our  county  and  visited 
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Uieni.  Among  tlie.se  may  he  mentioned  Wni.  Parsons  and  Caspar  Wis- 
tar.  From  letters  of  Conrad  Wei.ser  to  the  Provincial  governor,  in  P'all 
, we  learn  that  the  former  visited  his  lands  near  Swatara  Gap  at 
(hat  season. 

Caspar  Wister,  “the  brass  button-maker  of  Philadelphia,”  owned 
h?Vge  tracts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Myerstown,  and  in  the  northern  sec- 
1 lion  of  our  own  pre.sent  city  limits.  In  the  absence  of  po.sitive  records  of 
his  visit,  we  presume  that  Christ’s  masterly  stroke  in  depicting  human 
nature  in  His  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  included  also  this  pioneer, 
and  that  after  the  latter  had  “bought  a piece  of  ground”  he  felt  that  “he 
must  needs  go  and  see  it.”  Thus  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  colonial  character  made  vi.sits  to  his  broad  acres.  His  place  and 
influence  in  the  province  may  be  inferred  from  his  distinguishing  indus- 
trial sobriquet,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  corresponded  with  taiipzig 
newspapers,  as  early  as  1732,  with  reference  to  the  hardships  of  an  ocean 
voyage  and  the  trials  of  frontier  .settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  a specimen 
letter  of  which  is  found  in  the  last  published  “Proceedings”  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society  (p.  142).  His  progeny  of  today  has  given 
additional  fame  to  the  illustrious  family-name,  by  the  creditable  work 
done  in  the  field  of  literature.  ^ 

The  Indian  troubles,  which  arose  in  the  fifties,  and  which  culminate^J 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  brought  another  class  of  eminent  visitors 
to  our  parts.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  tramp  of  the  soldier  and  the 
toc.sin  of  war  resounded  in  our  fair  county,  which  has  since  gained  di.s- 
tinction  for  its  military  camps.  At  the  earnest  and  repeated  recjuest  of 
(he  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  frontier  country.  Governor  Morris  was 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  heed  the  cry  of  distress  and  afford  provincial 
• lid  in  repelling  the  hostile  invasions  of  the  Red  men.  Hence  he  visited 
in  person  this  territory,  lus  is  evideiiceil  in  letters  written  to  Governor 
I tinwiddie  and  Colonel  Washington,  of  Virginia.  On  February  i,  1756, 
be  writes  to  the  former  telling  him  that  he  had  recently  returned  from  a 
month’s  tour  through  the  back  parts  of  the  province,  where  he  h;ui  tried 
lo  encourage  the  people  and  had  arranged  to  build  a chain  of  forts  to  be 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart.  .At  least  one  of  these  forts,  viz.  I'ort 
Swatara,  was  located  wjthin  our  pre.sent  county  limits,  i.  e.  near  the  pre- 
sent Inwood  station,  at  the  Swatira  Gap  ; while  two  others.  Forts  Henry 
and  Manada,  were  respectively  located  just  east  and  west  of  our  border 
lines.  The  day  following  this  communication  Governor  Morris  writes 
Col.  (deorge  Washington  on  the  same  subject,  mentioning  the  projected 
forts  individually,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  he  travelled  over  the 
northern  portion  of  our  county,  just  about  143  years  ago  this  very  season. 
(“I'rontier  I'orts  of  Penn.sylvania” ) . 

The  most  prominent  martial  characters  known  to  have  occupied  and 
coininanded  the  garrisons  at  Fort  Swatara  are  Capt.  Frederick  Smith  at 
the  head  of  a company  from  Che.ster  county,  and  later  Lieuteuant  .Allen. 
Certain  military  officials  are  known  to  have  :nude  tours  of  inspection  to 
these  forts  among  whom  we  have  record  of  the  presence  of  James  Young, 
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Commissary  of  musters,  at  Fort  Swatara,  February  9th,  1758,  and  Col. 
James  Burtf,  somewhat  prominent  in  our  provincia1*«nnals  of  that  day, 
writes  February  19th  (Sunday)  1758  : “This  day,  at  A.  M.,  marched 
for  Fort  Swettarrow,  got  to  Crawford’s,  14  miles  from  Hunter’s  (Fort 
Hunter),  here  I stay  all  night,  it  rained  hard.  * * ^ Had  a num- 

ber of  applications  from  the  country  for  protection. 

Descriptive  of  the  notable  visits  of  this  period  of  Indian  warfare  .we 
cannot  overlwk  the  important  \-isit  of  that  noted  Indian  agent  and  inter- 
preter, who  lived  as  a very  cIo.se  eastern/  neighbor,  and  who  musrhave 
frequented  our  county  territory  over  andr/ver  again,  Col.  Conrad  Weiser. 
We  know  that  he  first  pa.s,sed  through  our  domain  in  1729,  when,  with  a 
company  of  German  immigrarfts,  he  came  from  the  Schoharie  Valiev  of. 
New  York  State,  via  the  Susquehanna  arid  Swatara  streams,  to  found  for 
himself  and  family  a permanent  home/tn  the  ^ulpehocken  region  of 
• Pennsylvania.  Our  county  was  then  % yet  almost  absolutely  ^Id- and 
unsettled.  In  the  interests  of  his  own  countr^^lWjf^’^WTf^rffflfie^o  abide 
here  ; in  the  service  of  different  provincial  governments,  and  in  l/ehalf  of 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  churches  and  t^e  extension  of  the 
Redeemer’s  Kingdom,  among  the  wild  and  red-skinned  children  of  the 
forest,  *we  know  that  this  conspicuous  colonial  l^der  frequently  tra- 
versed our  county  limits.  But  he  paid  his  respects  to  it  in  an  especial 
manner  during  tlie  Indian  invasion  and  depredation  of  this  period.  Hav- 
ing been  but  recently  commissioned  a colonel  in  Philadelphia,  he  returned 
to  his  neighborhood  and  in  October,  1755,  having  speedily  raised  a motley 
farmer  regiment  of  about  300  men,  who  were  grotesquely  armed  with 
flintlocks,  axes,  pitchforks  and  the  like,  led  them  forth  against  the  wily 
and  depredating  foe.  The  regiment  marched  in  three  divisions  up  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  met  at  Swatara  Gap,  there  charged  up 
the- Kittatinny  Ridge,  and  in  heroic  defiance  fired  their  muskets  from 
this  mountain  height  into  the  air  in  the  direction  of  their  retreating 
enemy.  Then  they  returned  to  the  valley  beneath,  buried  a few 
victims  of  the  deadly  tomahawk,  erected  a temporary  stockade  at  the 
Gap,  thus  bringing  relief  to  the  terrified  and  fugitive  settlers  of  these 
parts.  The-letters,  which  are  preserved  in  our  Colonial  Records,  descrip- 
tive of  this  dark  period,  are  spicy  and  interesting  reading  in  our  day. 
They  give  unmistakable  proof  of  a bold  courage  and  daring  of  that  fear- 
less colonel,  that  would  stand  as  a good  match  to  the  characteristic  dash 
of  the  colonel  of  the  Rough  Rider  regiment  which  this  year  won  fame  by 
its  intrepid  charge  up  the  bills  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  near  Santiago. 
Although  the  former  was  not  elected  governor  of  New.  York  for  his  brav- 
ery, he  bore  just  as  brilliant  a reputation  in  his  day  for  heroic  courage 
and  patriotic  fervor" as  that  which  recently  helped  to  make  the  latter  the 
gubernatorial  head  of  the  Empire  State. 

2.  Church  Celebrities. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  celebrities  coming  to  this  region  dur- 
ing these  first  decades  of  the  county’s  settlement.  These  came  in  the 
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interest  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  souglit  tlie  establishment  and 
furtherance  of  religion  and  intelligence  among  the  earlv  inhabitants. 
Amoiig  the.se  churcli  leaders  were  not  a few  men  of  high  rank,  whose 
illustrious  .ser\-ices  have  written  their  names  high  upon  the  tablet  of  fame. 
The  ^county  being  almo.st  wholly  settled  by  (jerman  Protestants,  the 
^rst  churches  to  be  establi.shed  here  were  of  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Mora- 
vian, liunkerand  Mennonite  persuasions.  This  brought  the  great  .'Vmeri- 
ican  leaders  of  all  these  denominations  to  our  .section  at  different  times 
between  the  period  stretching  from  i 740  to  1775.  We  have  records,  there- 
fore, of  the  presence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Lutheran  church  of  .America;  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter, 
who  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to  the  German  Reformed  church  of 
this  country;  of  Count  Ziuzendorf  and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Moravian 
church;  of  Conrad  Beissel  and  his  illustrious  disciple.  Rev.  Peter  Miller, 
the  founders  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists;  and  of  Hans  Herr,  the  founder 
of  the  .American  Meniionites,  and  other  shining  denominational  lights  of 
that  day. 

The  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  of  the.se  American  Church  I'athers 
to  appear  on  our  territory  was  doubtle.ss  the  Rev.  Johi^  Herr,  the  Ger- 
man-Swi.ss  Mennonite,  who  settled  in  the  wilds  of  Lancaster  county 
(in  Lampeter  towirship)  as  early  as  I7(x^.  He  was  the  Roger  Willianij^of 
this  district,  missionating  among  the  Indians  of  this  county  at  that  early 
day  and  -laying  the  foundation  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Hon.  .A.  Herr  Smith,*  succes.sor  to  Thadtleus  Stevens  in 
Congress,  and  great-gramlfather  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  Clufles  B.  Forney. 

Rupp,  in  his  fti.story  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  counties,  states  that  in 
the  summer  of  1 742  Count  Zinzendorf  visited  his  people  at  Tulpehocken 
airrl  established  a congregatic'n  in  the  pre.sent  limits  of  Swa'ara  towushi]g 
Lebanon  county,  and,  that,  accom])anied  by  Conrad  Weiser,  he  visited 
Shamokin,  (now  Sunburv,  Pa.,)  when  they  j)assed  through  our  county. 
Doubtless  this  was  not  his  only  visit,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hebron 
C(Migregation,  the  holding  of  a Svnod  here  in  174S  and  the  erection  of 
their  stone  “Oratoriam”  here,  in  1750,  must  have  attracted  him  and  other 
distinguished  bishops  of  his  church  to  this  place.  Of  these  Bishojis 
Spangenberg,  Buehlef,  Nitchman,  Loskiel,  Henry  .Antes  and  Cammer- 
lioff  are  known  to  have  visited,  or  ])resided  over  their  PennsyKania 
churches.  The  narrative  of  Bishoj)  CammerhofT’s  adventurous  journey 
on  horseback  from  Bethlehem  to  Shamokin,  made  in  the  winter  of  174S, 
lias  been  preserved  in  the  Bethlehem  archives  and  is  full  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. It  led  through  our  county,  and  we  learn  from  that  portion  of  this 
diary,  covering  our  territory,  that  accompanied  by  a friend  ami  after  a 
hair-breadth  escape  with  their  lives  in  fording  tlie  Schuylkill,  and,  spend- 
the  previous  night  and  noon-hour  with  friend?;  in  the  neighborlunxl  of 
Bernville  and  Womel.sdorf  respectively,  they  came  on  January  9th  into 
Lebanon  county  riding  through  a deep  snow  and  repeatedly  singing  the 
hymn  beginning — 
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“Die  Wanderschaft  in  dieser  Zeit 
Hat  manche  raue  Weee.’’ 

They  dismounted  at  Peter  Kucher’s,  on  the  Quittopehille;  loaded  their 
horses  with  oats  for  the  brethren  at  Shamokin,  rode  miles  further  to 
Henry  Xanders,  where  they  p>assed  the  night.  The  next  day  they  pur- 
sued their  journey  towards  Harris’  Ferry,  which,  aftef  four  days’  more 
of  thrilling  experience,  terminated  in  their  safe  arrival  at  the  newly 
founded  Moravian  mission  at  the"  forks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  that  faithful  preacher  of 
St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  he  undertook  a visitation 
tour  of  the  scattered  Reformed  churches  of  Pennsylvania.  His  journal, 
as  quoted  by  Rupp,  shows  him^lo  have  been  at  the  Tulpehocken  Reformed 
church,  of  this  counl^,  that,  first  25th  of  September,  1746.  The  Revs. 
George -M.  Weiss,  of  Goshenhoppen,‘^d  J.  Boehm,  of  Whitpain, 
. Montgomery  county,,  prominent  pioneOT  preachers  of  this  dencwnination 
were  present  on  the  same  occasion.  Here  Schla^tei^vmHm^iVkfrith  tfitrch 
divine  assistance  and  not  without  a blessing  to  a congregation  of  more 
than  six  hundred  persons  assembled  in  a w’ooden  tmilding.”  The  jour- 
nal describes  the  happy  effect  produced  upon  the  congregation  and  goes 
on  to  5ay  that  it  led  him  in  thought  to 'the  “blessed  Netherlands,  where 
the  company  of  the  heralds  of  God  is  numerous,  while  this  extensive 
country  is  perishing  for  lack  of  teachers.’’  Doubtless  Schlatter  rep>eated 
his  visits  to  Lebanon  county,  as  the  existence  of  old  and  strong  congre- 
gations of  this  flock,  and  the  meeting  of  Synods  and  Classes  within  its 
boxmds  since  that  day,  have  at  some  time  or  other  attracted  most,  if  not 
all  the  greater  lights  of  this  branch  of  the  church  within  her  borders.* 
Those  whom  we  regard  as  worthy  of  special  mention,  from  among  this 
denomination,  whom  we  know  to  have  visited  tlie  county,  is  that  trio  of 
Reformed  intellectual  giants,  whose  names  stand  for  scholarship  where- 
ever  the  story  of  the  Reformed  church  is  known,  or  ever  American 
Qiurch  History  is  read,  viz.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  John  W.  Nevin  and  Henry 
Harbaugh. 

The  first  named  of  these.  Dr.  Schaff,  passed  through  our  county, 
when  as  a brilliant  young  theologue,  the  American  Branch  of  the  Re- 
formed church  called  him  from  Switzerland  to  the  professorship  of 
Church  History  at  Mercersburg,  in  1844.  On  the  first  day  of  August  of 
that  summer  he  reached  the  hospitable  manse  of  the  Tulpehocken  Re- 
formed church;  then  occupied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Leinbach  as  pastor. 
Dr.  Schaff  was  on  his  leisurely  way  towards  Mercersburg  and  took  occa- 
sion to  pay  brief  visits  to  the  pastors  of  noted  parishes  en  route,  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Thns'he  had  previously  stopped  at  Easton,  Allentown 
and  Reading,  and  he  remarked  upon  a later  occasion  that  “the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect  were 
exceedingly  interesting  to  him.’’  But  this  distinguished  theologian  and 

*The  Reformed  Coetus  met  In  Lebanon  May  10. 11, 1775,  when  the  leadlngrepre- 
sentative.s  of  that  day  were  In  attendance.  The  Snyods  met  often  since. 
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author  visited  Lebanon  upon  several  other  occasions.  Once  or  twice  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who,  besides  the  distinction  gained  by  her 
mai^tal  relations,  has  marine  relations  who  were  destined  to  give  her 
prominence,  in  that  she  is  the  first  cou.sin  of  tlie  present  famous  Admiral 
W.  9.  Schley,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  usual  stopping  place  of 
^hese  visitors  was  the  Reformed  parsonage  and  the  Gloninger  family,  or 
others  of  prominence  in  the  church.  In  one  of  these  visits  Dr.  Schaflf 
preached  a most  masterly  sermon  before  the  Reformed  Synod,  then  in 
session  here.  The  theme  of  the  discourse  was  the  “Moral  Character  of 
Christ”  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  most  profoundly  impressive.  It  was 
afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  freely  circulated  here.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  whoever  will  furnish  our  Society’s  Library  with  a 
copy  will  be  bestowing  a favor. 

Dr.  Nevin  preached  in  the  F*irst  Reformed  church  on  several  pcca- 
sions.  But  the  particular  visit  to  which  I care  to  call  attention  furnishes 
an  interesting  incident.  It  is  described  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Heister,  of 
Annville,  as  having  occurred  over  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  a friendly  visit 
to  Dr.  Leinbach,  the  popular  pastor  at  Tulpehoclcen,  and  included  a Sab- 
bath day.  The  pastor  and  his  people  insisted  on  the  Professor’s  preach- 
ing Sabbath  afternoon.  A serious  difficulty,  however,  JSy  in  his  way — 
that  of  language.  The  congregation  understood  no  English  while^he 
was  not  at  all  familiar  with  German  speech,  though  a constant  and  criti- 
cal reader  of  German  theology,  philosophy  and  history.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  consented  to  gratify  the  congregation’s  request  and  ventured  to 
discourse  in  the  German  tongue.  A large  congregation  greeted  him. 
The  pastor’s  brotljer.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Leinbach,  who  preached  that  morn- 
ing at  Millcreek,  hurried  back  to  hear  the  distinguished  Professor  in  the 
afternoon.  He  declared  afterwards  that  it  took  him  more  than  five  min- 
utes to  di.scern  whether  the  learned  Doctor  was  preaching  in  German  or 
some  other  tongue,  and  the  task  was  such  a difficult  one  that  it  constrained 
the  floundering  speaker  to  vow  afterwards  that  he  would  never  again 
attempt  to  preach  in  German.  Of  course  it  was  unfair  to  put  David  in 
Saul’s  armor. 

Dr.  Harbaugh’s  name  is  sw’eetly  and  intimately  connected  with  our 
county  as  a tempiorary  resident  and  as  the  founder  and  pastor  of  St. 
John’s  Reformed  church  of  this  city.  While  living  here  many  of  the 
charming  effusions  of  his  pen,  that  have  given  him  such  wide  fame,  were 
horn  from  his  poetic  and  versatile  brain. 

Of  Lutheran  divines  in  this  country,  the  most  illustrious,  if  not  the 
most  scholarly  man,  will  always  remain  tlie  eminent  patriarch  of 
American  Lutheranism,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg.  We 
know  him  to  have  tjeen  frequently  in  this  valley,  where  he  secured  his 
wife  and  celebrated  his  nuptials,  April,  17^5,  just  east  of  our  county 
limits,  and  where  resided,  for  nearly  forty  years  a daughter  of  his,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Christoph  Emanuel  Schultze,  thfe  mother  of  an  illustrious  family. 
Of  his  visit  to  our  present  county  limits  there  are  a few  distinct  records. 
First,  on  March  22,  1751,  accompanied  by  Conrad  Weiser,  his  father-in- 
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l;iw,  Rev.  Peter  Brunnlioltz,  pa.stor  of  ^Philadelphia  and  GermaiUowii 
Lutheran 'churches,  Rev.  J<  C.  Hartwi^,  founder  o^^Hartwick  Seininarvi 
the  oldest  Lutheran  Theological  institution  of  this  countrv,  and  others  of 
note,  who  had  met  at  Conrad  Weisei  residence  tft  confer  about  his 
( Muhlenberg’s)  call  from  the  Dutch  Lutheran  congregation  of  New 
York  city,  and  to  investigate  Pastor  Handschuh’s  trouble  with  his  flock 
at  Lancaster,  he  climbed  “for  bodily  e\(  rcise’’  to  tlie  top  of  Eagle’s  Peak, 
on  the  summit  of  South  Mountain,  just  south  of  Newmanstown,  wdiere 
the  magnificent  p>anorama  of  this  valley  stretched  out  befort^them. 
Their  feelings  and  attendant  incidents  ^re  described  in  Dr.  Mann’s  “Life- 
and  Times  of  Muhlenberg,’’  (page  2641,  among  other  things  being  the 
singing  of  several  German  h^inns,  one  ot  which  was  the  one  which  had 
been  but  recently  wrlHen  bj;  Christian  I'.  (»ellert,  beginning, 

“\Venn  ich,  O Schop^  deine  Macht.’’ 

■Another  visit  to  thccounty  by  Muhlenberg  whs  in  February,  1762,  when, 
according  to  the  “Hallishe  Nachrichten,”  h«^^JPttrttH?fl^WTein<lfbffg, 
visited  \Vomels<lorf  and  Tulpehocken,  and  extendexi  his  trip  to  Lebanon 
on  the  25th  of  said  month.*  He  reports  the  weatl|pr  as  ha\nng  been  very 
cold'.^  ' , 

Of  other  stars  and  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  fchurch,  from  that  day 
to  this,  including  her  several  di\-isionSj  it  were  po.ssible  to  construct  a 
long  list  of  Lebanon  county  visitors.  Drs.  Shultze,  Kurtz,  Fred.  C.  Muh- 
lenberg, Beates,  Demme,  Lochrnan,  Ruthrauff,  Krotel  and  Ernst  were 
})astors  here.  Others,  such  as  Goering,  Helmuth,  the  Shaeffers,  the 
Schmuckers,  the  Krauths,  the  Kellers,  the  younger  Muhlenberg.s,  the 
Geisenheinefs,  the  Storks,  and  many  others  of  past  and  present  reiu)wn, 
have  been  here,  at  some  time  or  other,  attending  the  various  Synodical 
meetings  held  in  this  city.  \Ve  have  not  time  nor  space  to  (hvell  on  this 
point  any  longer  than  to  mention  that  the  earlie'-t  meetings  of  the  Luth- 
eran Ministerium  held  here  werti  iii  1S22,  and  that  we 

'have  lists  of  attendants. 

The  presence  of  one  partieular  Lutheran  celebrity,  however,  who 
won  fame  both  as  a mini.ster  ami  Revolutionary  general  and  whose  heroic 
course  as -pastor  during  the  stirring  “times  that  tried  men’s  .souls’’  is  en- 
shrined in  poetic  song  by  T.  Buchanan  Reed  and  other  gifted  singers  is 
worthy  of  special  note  here.  I refer  to  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  patriarch,  a.s.sociate  of  Washington,  Patrick  Henry  and 
all  the  Revolutionary  men  of  fame,  in  camp  and  court.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  the  government  desired  to  reward  all 
active  participants  of  rank  with  land-grants  on  our  then  we.stern  frontier, 
and  accordingly  societies  were  formed  among  the  officers  to  fi.x  this  loca- 
tion and  make  the  transfer.  Hence  in  February,  17S4,  General  Muhlenberg, 
as  one  of  the  superintendents  appointed  b>-  the  Assembly  of  A’irginia  to 
attend  to  this  matter  for  the  Virginia  line,  started  out  on  horseback  on 
his  journey  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio.  He  left  his  father’s  residence  at  the 
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Trappe  on  the  22d  of  this  wintry  month.  His  journal  of  this  extended 
trip.  lasting  four  months,  is  published  in  connection  with  his  biography, 
by  ffis  illustrious  nephew,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg.  He  travelled  through 
the  Schuylkill,  Lebanon  and  Cumberland  Valleys  via  Bedford  on  to 
Pittsburg.  The  narrative  is  very  interesting  reading  indeed.  I quote  the 
^KJrtion  pertaining  to  Lebanon  county: 


“February  26th. — Proceeded  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shultze’s,in  Tulpehock- 
en,  17  miles  from  Reading,  when  finding  myself  indisp>osed  I took  some 
medicine,  and  continued  there  until  the  28th,  when  I set  out,  on  an  exces- 
sively cold  afternoon,  and  rode  to  Colonel  Kucher’s,  near  Lebanon,  and 
ten  miles  from  Mr.  Shultze’s. 


“February  29th. — Lay  by  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold. 

“March  ist. — Set  out  from  Lebanon.  Found  the  cold  very  severe, 
and  the  roads  almost  impassible,  as  the  snow  was  better  than  two  feet 
deep  throughout,  and  in  many  places  blown  up  so  high  that  I was  com- 
pelled to  break  new  roads  through  the  woods.  In  the  evening,  after  a 
very  fatiguing  journey,  I arrived  at  Harris’  Ferry,  twenty-three  miles 
from  Lebanon.” 

Of  Episcopal  clergymen  a number  of  high  official  sllation  and  wide 
reputation  have  visited  Lebanon  since  the  establishment  of  St.  Luke’s 
parish  in  this  city.*  ' 

The  Founders,  Bishops  and  leading  lights  of  the  Evangelical  and 
United  Btethren  churches  have  yisited  our  county  at  some  time  or  other. 
Bishop  Albright  died  at  Klinefelters\dlle  and  lies  buried  on  Lebanon 
county  soil.  Bishop  Seybert  wa;,  here  repeatedly.  So  were  Bishops 
Esher,  Bowman  and  Dubs,  of  considerable  notoriety.  The  latter  dedi- 
cated tlie  United  Evangelical  church  here  December  19,  1897. 


•The  following  list  Is  furnished  me,  through  the  kindness  of  the  present  rec- 
tor, from  official  Church  Records:  “On  Sunday  August  7,  l&i9,  the  Right  Rev. 
Samuel  Bowman,  D.  D.,  then  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  conducted  confirmation  and 
communion  services  here.  About  twenty  persons  communed.  He  was  here  again 
the  following  year.  At  the  Chapel  Con.secratlon  service.  October  21,  1863^ there 
were  present  Revs.  B.  W.  Morris,  since  made  Bishop  of  Oregon;  Dr.  Howe,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  Ellphalet 'N.  Potter.  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter.of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvanla.consecrated  the  Chapel  while  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  M.'a.  DeVVoIf  Howe,  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  church,  Philadel- 
phia. A confirmation  service  was  conducted  at  the  same  time  by  Right  Rev.  Will- 
iam Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

“During  Rev.  Mr.  Hare’s  rectorship,  from  1877-1892,  there  were  frequent  visits 
by  his  father  and  brother,  both  prominent  In  the  church,  the  former  as  professor  In 
Divinity  School,_PhlladeIphia.  the  latter.  Right  Rev.  Hobart  Hare,  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  as 
Bishop  of  South  Dakota.  In  1889  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  J.  Knox-Llttle,  of  Worcester. 
England,  spent  ten  days  at  St.  Luke’s  holding  a mission  here.  He  has  been  for 
many  years,  perhaps  the  mast  celebrated  preacher  of  the  Church  of  England. 
While  here  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Bjpck. 

“In  1894  Bishop  Coleman,  of  Delaware,  visited  the  parish,  as  did  Father  Hunt- 
ington, Superior  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  July,  1898,  preaching  on  the  10th 
of  said  month.  Other  bishops  of  the  diocese,  not  already  mentioned,  who  visited 
here  annually,  are  the  Right  Rev.  N-elson  S.  Rullson,  D.  D.,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  I)..  LL.  D.” 
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Rev.  Otterbein,  the  founc^er  of  the  U.  B.  churcK,  was  a pcastor  of  the 
Tulpehocken  Reformed  church,  in  our  county,  before  *he  stepped  out  to 
found  a neXv  denomination.  • 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  drawn  hither  a few  of  its  most 
eminent  bishops.  Rev.  E.  S.  Janes,  afterwards  bishop,  ^as  among  her 
early  pastors J^re;  while  Bishop  Simpson  preached  Ihe.dedicatory  sennon 
at  tlie  consecration  of  the  pre.sent  church  edifice,  at  Eighth  and  Willow 
streets,  in  December,  1867.  Bishop  Vinc^t  lx>th  lectured  and  preached 
here  in  1878  and  1883  resj>ectively.  Bishqp  Foss  preached  here  in  1892, 
as  did  the  noted  Alfred  Cookman  some  years  prior.  At  the  dedication  of 
the  M.  E.  church  in  Cornwall;  Bishop  Fowler  officiated.  There  are  many 
left  who  well  remembel^ and  speak  "highly  of  these  discourses. 

Of  Moravian  bishops,  besides  tho^  already  mentioned.  Bishops 
Reinke,  de  Schweiniti  and  Goepp  were  Resent  and  preached  at  ^he  con- 
secration of  the  present  church  on  Tentn  street. ^ 

So  did  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Stranahan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  officiate  at  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  present  St.  Mary’s 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  this  city.  ^ 

Among  the  more  distinguished  ministers  not  already  mentioned — or 
about  to'  be — in  classified  lists,  who  have  been  here,  may  be  mentioned 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  who  has  lectured  here  and  about  eight  years 
ago  preached  before  the  Farmers’  Encampment  at  Mt.  Gretna;  Rev.  FI. 
Payson  Hammond,  the  celebrated  revivalist,  who  in  1876,  opened  Union 
Revival  Meetings  in  this  city;  Rev.  Ru.ssell  Conwell,  who  lectured  here 
several  times;  Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson;  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton;  Dr. 
Wayland  Hoyt,  who  on  June  3,  1897,  delivered  a lecture  on  “Thoughts 
from  a Great  Life,’’  (Dr.  .Arnold,  of  Rugby),  at  the  Lebanon  Business 
College  commencement,  and  Rev.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  D.  D.,  who  gave 
the  annual  address  on  .same  occasion  this  year*  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong, 
author  of  “Our  Country’’  and  “A  New  Flra,’’  who  delivered  a masterly 
address  on  “.\merican  Citizenship’’  in  the  Centenary  M.  E.  Church,  of 
this  city,  on  November  12,  1897. 

II.  Presidentiai.  Visits. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  recall  the  circumstances  that  have  brought 
to  our  county  at  least  seven  of  the  twenty-three  Chief  Magistrates  who 
have  ruled  our  great  country.  Several  of  these  have  made  repeated  visits. 
The  illustrious  Washington  was  here  at  least  three  times.  Once  he  came 
to  inspect  a portion  of  the  Union  Canal  that  had  been  surveyed  and  par- 
tially completed  near  the-present  village  of  Avon  as  early  as  1792.  In 
September,  1791,  the  State  legislature,  had  taken  action  incorporating  a 
company  to  connect  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers  by  means  of 
a canal  through  this  valley.  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; David  Rittenhonse,  the  astronomer;  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tench  Francis,  the  legal  representative  of 
the  Penns,  were  among  its  commi.ssioners.  These  gentlemen  had  made  a 
survey  and  inaugurated  the  work  of  construction  in  the  summef  of  1792. 
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Accompanied  by  Rittenhouse  and  Morris,  probably  by  all  named,  Wash- 
ington ^ known  to  have  made  a vrsit  to  this  place  tliat  same  year,  for  the 
piirpo.se^of  examining  this  novel  specimen  of  American  engineering  and 
' internalipavigation.  He  had  himself  been  chosen  as  the  head  of  a canal 
cor^pany  in  his  own  State  and  hence  came  as  a student  on  this  trip. 
Most  reliable  accounts  say  that  the  party  came  from  Philadelphia  by  w'ay 
- Af  Elizabeth  Furnace,  where  they-sjient  the  preceding  night  the  guests  of 
Rol)ert  Coleman,  the  proprietor — great-grandfather  of  the  younger  Cole- 
mans, now  the  proprietors  of  our  North  Lebanon  Furnaces.  It  is  within 
-the  memory  of  men  yet  living  that  the  Irish  servant  of  tliis  elder  Cole- 
man is  recalled,  who  used  to  relate  the  incident  of  this  visit  and  how’  he 
held  Washington’s  horse  and  stirrups  on  the  morning  the  illustrious 
party  started  out  from  thence  to  ride  on  to  Lebanon.  The  fine  brick 
building  in  which  the  President  slept  at  the  Elizabeth  Furnace  is  still 
preserved  and  the  particular  room  known  as  the  Washington  Room. 

Another  incident  of  this  visit  is  the  fact  that  the  host  expressed  a desire 
to  possess  a portrait  of  his  distinguished  guest,  which  was  later  gratified, 
when  the  President  engaged  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  Gilbert  Stuart 
to  paint  the  same,  which  original  was  presented  to  Mr.  Coleqian,  and  has 
from  him  descended  to  the  present  generation  as  a precious  heirloom, and 
to-day  graces  the  dining  hall  of  the  B.  Dawson  Coleman  mansion  at  Mt. 
Lebanon.  It  is  said,  too.  that  certain  letters  of  Washington,  with  refer- 
ence to  this 'canal  project,  have  recently  been  discovered  and  sold  at  a 
considerable  price  to  a collector.  ' - 

Washington’s  stopping  place  while  in  this  city,  then  but  a village, 
was  very  likely  the  Farmer’s  Hotel,  at  Tenth  and  Cumberland  streets, 
since  that  building  is  known  to  have  been  erected  before  the  Revolution, 
and  since  tradition  associates  with  it  a visit  of  Washington.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a clipping  from  a local  paper  of  about  a generation  ago:  “It  is 
a well-known  fact  among  the  old  citizens  of  Lebanon  that  Gen.  George 
Washington  passed  through  Lebanon  and  had  his  headquarters  for  a brief 
time,  while  in  this  section,  at  the  L'anner’s  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Cum- 
lierland  street  and  the  Cornwall  Plank  Road.  This  hotel  was  established 
over  a century  ago.’’ 

A second  visit  to  our'eounty  Washington  made  during  the  following 
year.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  mental  and  physical  recreation  and 
the  payment  of  personal  and  social  respects  to  Capt.  Michael  Ley, 
whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Ley  was  an  officer 
during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  his  fine  home  was  located  alx>ut 
two  miles  west  of  Myerstown,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Samuel  b'rich. 
The  circumstances  of  this  visit  are  more  minutely  recounted  in  my  lxx)k 
on  “Ancient  and  Historic  Landmarks’’  of  this  Valley,  and  need  not  lx? 
repeated  here.  It  is  known  that,  accompanied  by  a'few  friends,  this  visit 
la.sted  for  several  days  and  that  .some  hunting  of  wild  game  was  indulgeil 
in  by  the  kind  host  and  his  ilistinguisheil  visitors.  The  room  of  the 
liouse  he  occupied  is  even  yet  designated  as  the  “Wasliington  Room.” 
The  date  of  this  vi.sit  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
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it  was  in  November,  1793.  We  Jbave  records  he  passed  through 

Womels^orf  at  this  time,  3j>ending  the.  night  of'jlovember  13th  in  said 
borough,  (see  Rupp’s  History  of  Berks  and  Lebano:^  Counties,  p.  194), 
and  it  is  altogether  probable,  from  all  the  circumstances  their  recorded, 
that  this  was  on  his  return  from  the  Ley  visit.  ^ 

Still  another  visit  or  passage  through  our  county  was  on  October  2d, 
1754.  whijfr^n  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Carlisle,  during  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection.  The  preceding  day  he  had  been  at  Reading,  where  his 
presence  is  said  to  have  “caused  mu<!h  social  excitement.’’  A ihilitary 
parade  was  there  given  to  signalize  the  Occasion  and  the  “Reading  Volun- 
teers (a  company  of  militia )^^orted  him  on  the  way,  and  at  Carlisle,  were 
retained  as  his  bodyjguard.’’  (History  of  Reading  and  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial,  p.  23).  It  is  quite  likely  that  he.  stoppe^  on  this  occasion,  at  the 
public’ house  then  kept  by  Mr.  Jacoly^ha£Fner/'the  same  building  now 
occupied  by  the  Shiffler  grocery  stor^  betw^n  Eighth  an‘d  Ninth  struts, 
on  Cumberland,  as  there  is  a well-preserve^fff!B9lly*Tr53?5onttat^ere 
Washington,  with  some  soldiers,  stopped  at  one  time  and  lost  the  plume 
to  his  hat  during  the  dinner  hour.  ^ 

. It  will  be  noticed  that  all  ^e  houses  in  which|Washington  was  enter- 
tained are  still  standing,  and  that  all  his  visits  took  place  during  his 
presidency  and  must  have  helped  greatly  to  endear  him  to  our  German 
people  and  possibly  stimulated  Jacob  Schnee,  our  first  publisher,  to  bring 
out  shortly  after  the  General’s  death  an  illustrated  “Life  of  Washington,’’ 
in  the  German  tongpie. 

If  there- were  any  other  visits  to  our  county  by  the  “F-ither  of  His 
Country’’  they  are  not  known  to  the  writer,  though  it  is  possible  that 
dming  the  Revolutionary  period  he  may  have  been  here,  knowing  that 
chains,  cannon  and  ammunition  were  made  for  the  Continentals  at  Eliza- 
beth Furnace,  and  that  several  hundred  of  the  wounded  soldiers  were 
.brought  from  the  battlefield  of  Brandywine  to  ^the  Ephrata  cloisters  for 
nursing,  and  many  Hessian  prisoners  from  Trenton  to  our  own  place  for 
incarceration  and  safe  keeping  for  a long  period,  and  that  he  is  known  to 
have  been  in  this  valley,  at  the  Reading  Furnace,  (located  at  the  hillside 
where  now  Dr.  Walter’s  Sanitarium  is  situated  at  Wemersville),  from 
whence  he  sent  special  orders  to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  dated  September 

17,  1777. 

The  next  President  the  writer  knows  to  have  visited  Lebanon  was 
Martin  VanBuren.  Thw  occurred  on  June  24th  or  25th,  1839,  while  on 
his  way  from  Harrisburg  to  Easton.  His  stopping  place  was  the  hotel 
then  kept  by  the  Widow  Shindel,  and  located  where  the  Union  Clothing 
house  now  is  situated  on  Cumberland  street,  where  a few  old  residents 
can  yet  remember  having  seen  him  and  shaken  his  hand.  What  demon- 
strations in  his  honor  were  here  given  him  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
learn,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Reading  a public  parade  and  reception  were 
given  him,  he  riding  a fine  cream-colored  horse  with  graceful  horseman- 
ship. (Reading  Sesqui-Centennial.) 
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Van  Buren’s  successor  in  oflBce,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  passed 
thro«h  our  town  and  spent  a night  here  during  his  exciting  presidential 
campugn  in  1840.  He  came  from  the  East,  and  from  Myers  town  a party 
of  hi^Whig  admirers  accompanied  him  to  this  city,  shouting  themselves 
l^rse  for  old  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too.’*  The  local  committee  of  en- 
tertainment, of  which  number,  the  late  Simeou  Guilford,  father  of  Dr. 
Guilford,  was  one,  had  gone  all*the  way  to  Reading  to  meet  him.  His 
stopping  place  was  the  old  Buck  hotel,  where  he  spent  the  night,  but  Mr. 
Guilford  took  him  for  a few  hours  reception  to  his  own  home,  which  then 
was  the  little  stone  dwelling  house  on  Market,  or  Ninth-street  Square, 
next  to  his  son’s  present  residence. 

James  Buchanan,  the  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  in  Lebanon.  Beidg  a close  neighbor,  he  was  here  when 
but  a stripling,  practicing  as  a young  lawyer  in  our  young  county’s 
courts.  His  admission  to  our  bar  was  on  December  13,  1813.  His  head- 
quarters then  was  the  Doebler  house,  a hotel  kept  by  Abraham  Doebler, 
the  second  sheriff  of  the  county.  After  gaining  political  fame  he  was 
always  entertained  by  the  Weidmans.  Buchanan  was,  therefore,  a com- 
paratively familiar  figpire  on  our  streets,  both  in  his  early  4tfe  and  during 
his  maturer  years  and  after  the  highest  official  station  had  given  his  name 
world-wide  fame.  Once,  at  least,  he  is  known  to  have  visited  us  after  his 
election  to  the  high  office  of  President.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1856  imme- 
diately after  winning  his  highest  laurels.  He  had  previoiisly  served  his 
country  in  Cong^ress,  first  in  the  lower  house,  then  as  our  minister  to 
Russia,  and  later,  from  1833  on,  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, having  as  associates  in  that  critical  period  such  men  as  Webster, 
Clay,  Wright  and  Calhoun.  He  had  also  been  our  Minister  to  England, 
at  which  time  the  question  of  purchasing  Cuba  arose.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned by  way  of  digp’ession,  and  as  a matter  of  present  interest,  that  he, 
together  with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Soule,  our  Ministers  to  France  and 
Spain,  met  at  Ostend  to  ■ officially  consider  this  important  question,  and 
that  the  substance  of  their  deliberations  ^as,  that  “after  we  shall  have 
offered  Spain  a price  for  Cuba  far  beyond  its  preset  worth  and  this  shall 
have  been  refused,  it  will  then  be  time  to  consider  the  question,  'Does 
Cuba  in  the  possession  df  Spain  seriously  endanger  our  internal  peace  and 
the  existence  of  our  cherished  Union  ?’  Should  this  question  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  then  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  jus- 
tified in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power.’’  We  have  lived 
to  see  that  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  but 
of  humanity,  that  America  was  obliged  to  wrest  Cuba  and  other  posses- 
sions from  Spain. 

But  to  the  visit  of  Buchanan  in  1856.  Political  excitement  ran  high 
during  this  presidential  campaign  and  his  elecdon  and  presence  here  at- 
tracted an  immense  concourse  of  people  t®  town.  A mass  meeting  was 
held  on  vacant  lots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Fairview  School  build- 
ing on  Chestnut  street,  to  glorify  over  his  election.  This  occurred  on 
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December  14th.  The  distinguished  visitor  addressed  the  crowd.  An 
ox-roast  was  indulged  in,  it  b^ng  one  of  the  custor^ii^  concomitants  of 
political  mass  meetings  in  those  days.  Of  this  Democr^^c  jubilation  the 
Lebanon  Courier,  whose  political  complexion  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  these  victors,  said  in  its  issue  of  that  week : ‘ ‘The  Bujhaneers  had  an 
ox-roast  in  Lebanon  on  Wednesday  to  glorify  over  -their  late  victory  ! 
As  there  is  only  about  three  hundred  thousand  uf  a pibpular  vote  against 
them,  tliey  no  doubt  feel  thankful.” 

Next  in  the  presidential  line  came  tht  illustrious  Grant,  whose  Tame 
as  a great  soldier  had  eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a statesman.  He  visited 
Lebanon  on  tsvo  or  three  ocQ^ons,  while  the  incumbent  of  the  distin- 
guished office.  His  stgpping  place  was  always  the  bouse  of  the  late  Hon. . 
Geo.  Dawson  Coleman.  Here* he  was.  most  royalW  entertained,  and  cus- 
tomary socials,  or  receptions,  were  giy<m  in  hi^^hehalf.  One  of  these 
vdsits  was  in  the  Spring  of  1873,  and  a ^all  party  df  local  \eader^  spent 
an  evening  in  his  company,  among  whOlfl^  was  {SeTESe’Tfolo^eT'Wort^ 
who,  the  writer  learned  from  one  of  that  compai^,  had  the  knack  of 
drawing  out  the  proverbially  reticent  man  in  quite^n  interesting  streak 
of  conversation  on  the  seige  and  capture  of  Vicl^burg.  The  Colonel 
asked  the  President  how  he  felt  at  Vicksburg,  ‘‘As  comfortable  as  an  oldv 
shoe,”  came  the  answer, which  was  instantly  followed  by  quite  a detailed 
description  of  the  siege  and  taking  of  that  city,  much  in  the  way  it  was 
later  given  by  his  own  pen  in  his  familiar  and  remarkable  ‘‘Personal  Me- 
moirs,” written  while  in  his  fight  with  the  only  enemy  to  which  he  ever 
surrendered — Death. 

This  visit  occurred  on  April  5th  (Saturday)  and  lasted  over  the 
Sabbath,  until  Monday  the  7th,  1873.  The  President  was  occompanied 
by  his  wife,  his  daughter  Nellie,  and  by  Gen  O.  E*  Babcock,  Grant’s  aid- 
de-camp*during  the  war,  who,  as  such,  selected  the  place  where  Lee  and 
Grant  met  at  Appamattox  to  consummate  the  fbnner’s  surrender.  He 
was  acting  as  Grant’s  private  secretary  while  on  this  visit.  On  Sunday 
the  party  attended  the  North  Lebanon  PTesbyterian  church.  The  Ad- 
vertiser in  the  next  succeeding  issue  coqtains  the  following  comment 
of  this  visit: 

‘‘President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  arrived  in  Lebanon  at  3 o’clock,  p.  m., 
on  Saturday,  (April  5th,  1873,)  in  the  New  York  train,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  daughter  Nellie  and  General  Babcock.  They  were  received 
at  the  depot  by  the  Hon.  George  Dawson  Coleman  and  driven  in  carriages 
to  his  residence.  In  the  evening  quite  a number  of  qnr  citizens  called  to 
see  him,  and  owing  to  a-severe  rain-storm  the  members  of  the  Liberty 
Fire  company,  Coleman  Guards  and  the  Washington  Zouaves  were  pre- 
vented to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President  and  party.  The  President 
expressed  a wish  to  see  our  industrial  works  and  he  was  gratified  by  a 
look  at  the  Donaghmore  Furnace,  Meily  & Nutting’s  Furnace,  Van  de 
Sande  & Evans’ Forge  and  Rolling  Mills,  Light  Bro.’s  Rolling  Mills, 
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Weiraer  Machine  Works,  Lebanon  Manufacturing  Company’s  Works, 
ion  Paper  Mills,  &c.” 

his  rapid  tour  through  the  town  he  was  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
G.  D|  Coleman,  T.  T.  Worth,  J.  W.  Mish,  W.  G.  Meigs  and  General 
^abcock. 

“The  President  left  town  at  10  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  April 
7th,  in*a  special  train  for  Washington.’’ 


The  next  President  to  have  visited  or  passed  through  Lebanon  county 
was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Accompanied  by  nearly  his  entire  cabinet,  he 
passed  through  our  valley,  travelling  westward  one  summer  day  during 
his  incumbency  of  office.  I have  it  from  one  who  saw  the  party  and 
shook  hands  with  the  President,  who  came  to  the  rear  platform  of  their 
special  car  to  speak  to  a former  acquaintant  and  resident  of  Fremont,  O., 
Mr.  Smith,  then  a hardware  jnerchant  of  this  city,  that  some  one  called 
for  a speech  to  which* the  President  replied,  that  it  was  “too  hot  to  make 
a speech.”  Many  crowded  to  shake  his  hand  during  the  brief  interval  of 
the  train’s  stoppage,  while  others  cast  curious  glances  at  the  eminent  John 
Sherman,  Wm.  M.  Evarts  and  others  of  his  cabinet,  who  were  reclining 
on  easy,  cushioned  chairs  of  their  private  car.  ♦ 

The  next  and  last  President  to  have  paid  his  respects  to  Lebanon 
county  was  Benjamin  Harrison.  He  was  attracted  hither  by  a soldiers’ 
encampment  at  Mt.  Gretna,  during  the  summer  of  1890,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a large  and  distinguished  party.  The  day  of  their  visit  was 
July  24  and  they  remained  until  next  day,  but  the  visit  was  not  e.xtended 
to  our  city.  The  ^ailv  Times  for  the  following  morning  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say; 

“Yesterday  was  a red  letter  day  in  the  brilliant  record  of  Mt.fi  retna.  Many 
distinguished  men  have  honored  it  by  their  presence  on  different  ocea-sions,  but 
yesterday  the  top  notch  was  reached  when  President  Harrison,  with  his  company  of 
celebrities  in  civil  and  military  life,  arrived  and  became  at  once  the  central  figure, 
all  others  paling  away  into  Insignificance  beside  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  commander-ln-chlef  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  special  car  “Celtic”  arrived 
tliere  about  12.25,  having  left  Wa.shington  at  8 a.  m.  There  were  thirteen  persons 
in  the  presidential  party,  as  follows  ; President  Harrison,  Postmaster,  fieneral 
Wanamaker,  Secretary  of  War  Projeor,  Attorney  fieneral  Miller,  fieneral  Scofield. 
Colonel  Earnst,  Lieutenant  Andrews,  Lieutenant  Bliss.  Captain  Taylor,  with  .James 
Kankin  Young,  ex-clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  John  Corson,  of  the  Philadelphia 
“Ledger”  escorted  by  Colonels  North  and  Krumbhaar.  » • • xhe 

presidential  salute  was  fired  on  their  arrival." 


After  an  incessant  down-pour  of  rain  a review  of  the  soldiers  was 
possible  after  4 o’clock.  The  party  remained  over  to  the  following  day 
when  camp  broke  up,  and  among  the  pastimes  indulged  in,  all  were 
weighed  by  the  agent  of  the  Adams  Express  company,  on  the  grounds. 
President  Harrison  is  reported  having  weighed  exactly  193  pounds.  The 
chair  in  which  he  sat  has  been  beautifully  decorated  and  kept  as  a souve- 
nir by  some  one.  Governor  Beaver  and*staflF,  many  politicians  and  office- 
holders and  seekers  were  that  day  in  camp— of  whom  a '^rge  number 
were,  or  have  become  well  known. 
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' III.  l^K  Governors.  . ^ 

Among  the  Governors  of  the  State  there  are  few,.if  §ny,  that  were 
not  at  some  time  in  our  county^  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Governor  Morris  was  here  in  1755.  He  was  one  of  th,^  deputies  un- 
der the  proprietary  government  of  Richard  and  Thomas  Penn,  the  sons 
of  the  great  Quaker.  It  is  kno^ra  that  John  Penn;  the  son  of  Richard,  or 
grandson  of  William  Penn,  commonly  called  the  “American  Penn,” 
because  he  was  bom  here,  and  who  was  ^lieutenant-governor  for  softie 
time  before  the  Revolution,  and  before  the*  Supreme  Executive  Council 
took  charge  of  State  affairs,  pas^^  through  the  county.  On  April  7- 
9th,  1788,  he  visited  Rea^ng,  wh^  he  owned  property  and  on  the  last 
day  visited  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin^  (who  Uim  lived  in  Berks  county),  on 
a farm,  where  the  present  almshouse  of  lllat  county-. is  located,  after 
which  visit  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  I^rrisbnfg.  As  this  bourse  lay 
.through  our  county  it  is  endent  that  he  must  fts" 

territory.  But  there  is  better  evidence  yet.  At  the  Derry  Church  there 
stood  to  within  a few  years  an  ancient  oak,  whicl^was  known  as  the 
“Penn  T^,“  becahse  to  it  Mr.  Penn  had  glitched  his  horse  bn  a visit  to 
the  spot.  This  was  very  likely  this ''particular  Penn,  ^ongh  traditions 
have  mixed  him  with  the  "earlier  Penns. 

Of  the  Governors  under  the  State  constitution  Thomas  Mifflin  is 
known  to  have  owned  land  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  and  to 
have  visited  here.  A street  is  named  in  his  honor.  Simon  Snyder  came 
from  Selin's  Grove  on  horsel^ck,  across  the  Kittatihny  mountains  into 
our  county,  thence  up  to  Harrisburg  for  his  inaugfumdon  in  1808.  There 
are  yet  citizens  of  Fredericksburg  who  heard  "the  account  of  this  occur- 
rence from  the  lips  of  their  parents,  who  saw  that  plain  Pennsylvania 
“Dutchman”  on  his  way  to  assume  his  office,  whose  yrife,  when  his  elecdon 
was  assured,  and  having  been  asked  by -the  daught^^'Mommy,  sin  mer 
now* all  Gbvemeer?”  curtly  replied,  “Nay,  jusht  ichUnd  der  Dawdy.” 

Governor  Heister,  being  a Berks  coundan,  passed  through  our  county 
on  his  way  to  his  inauguradon,  whUe  Governor.  Shultze  was  a Lebanon 
coundan  when  elected  to  his  high  office.  So  Governor  Wolf,  the  father 
of  the  Common  School  system,  must  have  traversed  our  county  on  his 
way  from  his  Northampton- county  home  to  the  State  capital.  So  Gov- 
ernors Ritner,  Porter,  Shunk,  Johnston,  Bigler,  Pollock,  Packer,  Ciulin, 
Geary,  Hartranft,  Hoyt,  Patdson,  Beaver,  Hastings  and  even  the  present 
Governor-elect,  Stone,  are  all  remembered  by  citizens  now  living  to  have 
been  within  the  county,  eidigr  stumping  the  State,  inspeCdng  and  review- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  soldiers’  encamped  on  our  territory,  or  mustering  in 
volunteers  (as  Governor  Hasdngs  assisted  in  dping  our  late  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  at  ML  Gredm,)  or  else  speaking,  before  our  Chautauqua,  or 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  our  Good  Samaritan  hospital,  us  Governor 
Patdson  did  on  May  13th,  1893. 
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IV.  Illustrious  Politicians  and  Statesmen. 

our  day  the  politician  must  be  well  nigh  ubiquitous  and  his  num- 
ber h^  come  to  be  legion.  Many  of  the  greater  and  lesser  mold  have 
^sited  our  community  and  in  person  asked  our  people  for  their  suffrages, 
either  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  Thus  our  citizens  have  not  starved 
for  want  of  political  pabulum,  or  the  presence  of  aspiring  politicians. 
Among  the  more  famous  of  this  class  may  be  named,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  as  here  on  other  missions,  the  following: 

David  Crockett,  the  eccentric  Tennessean  cong^ssman,  where  his  od- 
dities of  (hess  and  address  created  a sensation,  the  bold  warrior,  who  was 
finally  butchered  by  Santa  Anna,  after  his  surrender  at  Alamo,  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  He  delivered  a lecture  here  about  .the  year  1830.  It  is  to  this 
unlearned  backwoodsman,  whose  rare  fund  of  humour  was  so  generously 
mingled  with  common-sense,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  that  well- 
known  and  logical  anxiom:-  “Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead.’’  — 

During  the  excitable  presidential  contest  of  i860,  viz:  on  Saturday 
September  8th,  Stephen  A.  Douglass  passed  through  town  and  addressed 
a cyowd  from  the  rear  platform  of  his  car.  The  chief  point  of  his  speech 
was  the  virtue  of  popular  sovereignty.  When  the  engine  whistled  a sig- 
nal to  start  and  his  address  was  thus  rudely  interrupted,  he  clinched  his 
fist  and  shook  it  at  the  same  with  an  exclamation  of,  “Oh!  that  tyrant!’’ 
He  is  said  to  have  looked  a little  Seedy  when  speaking  here,  but  fifty  of 
our  citizens  and  the  Perseverance  band  • boarded  the  train  and  accompa- 
nied him  to  Reading,  where  he  was  to  make  a special  address.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  D.  M.  Karmany,  who  considers  the  speech  heard  then  and 
there  as  probably  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  he  ever  heard.  Mr. 
Douglass  appeared  there  in  a genteel  suit  and  was  very  handsomely 
brushed  up. 

Horatio  Seymour,  during  his  campaign  for  the  presidency,  in  1868, 
passed  through  town  and  at  the  P.  & R.  depot  also  addressed  a throng 
from  the  car  platform. 

Simon  Cameron  and  his  son,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  have  both  visited 
our  city  repeatedly.  So  did  such  other  celebrities  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
United  States  Senator  Wm.  A.  Wallace,  ex-United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Brewster  and  his  sister,  Anna  Brewster,  a noted  authoress, 
the  guests  of  the  elder  Weidmans;  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  tried  cases  in 
our  courts;  Judge  William  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia;  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
who  also  appeared  in  our  courts;  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Galusha  A.  Grow; 
Wayne  McVeagh  and  Richard  Vaux,  who  tried  cases  here,  the  former  at 
special  court,  in  November,  1876,  the  latter  iu_i839.  Mr.  Vaux  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  having  danced  with  the  Queen  of  England  at  her  coro- 
nation in  1837..  John  Wanamaker,  John*G.  Johnson,  the  eminent  legal 
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light  and  Chas.  Emory  Smith,  present  Postmasteri  General,  have  all  been 
here.  ' ' , 

John  Sherman  and  Schuyler  Colfax  both  passed  through  town  and 
addressed  an  improvised  gathering  at  the  depot,  from  the  rear  end  of  their 
train.  ^ 

✓ 

Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  Democratic  vice- presidential  nominee 
in  1840,  m^e  a stop  here  and  ^dressed  our  citizens.  His  special  repu- 
tation is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  slayer  of  Tecumseh,  the  Indian  chief,  in 
a hand-to-hand  scrimmage  during  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.^  - . 

During  the  ante-bellum  excitemeiits  of  Congress,  after  the  disgrace- 
ful encounter,  and  personal  yiolence  by  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  upon 
Charles  Sumner,  in^e  Halls  of  Congress,  had  given  wide  fame  to  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  took  up  'the  caus^  of  Sumr^  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  Brooks  to  a duel  and  by  naming  rifles'^aid  twelve  paces  as  the 
distance,  and  Niagflfa  Falls  as  the  pl^pe  for  fhe  cbinbat,  cowed  the  excit- 
able Southern  braggart  into  silence,  this  fdftOtffTSIasSScBusetts^siares- 
man  was  brought  here  by  his  admirers  for  a -political  speech.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kob,  of  Boston,  and'^on.  John  CTKunkle, 
of  B^rrisburgT  It  was  on  Wednesday,  October  8j  1856,  during  the  Fre- 
mont and  Dayton  campaign.  The  three  gentlenttn  made  speeches.  Dr. 
Kob  in  German.  The  platform  from  which  they  spoke  was  erected  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Court  House,  and  Burlingame  “for  two  hours  and  a quarter 
held  his  large  audience  spell-bound”  in  a very  convincing  and  powerful 
address.  The  student  of  American  history  knows  what  distinguished 
services  he  rendered  this  country  afterwards  at  the  Chinese  court  and 
with  the  Russian  government. 

Another  name  that  stands  as  high  as  that  of  Burlingame  is  the  name 
of  Owen  Lovejoy.  It  was  he,  who  after  witn^ing  the  cruel  martyrdom 
of  his  fearless  brother,  (who  as  a journalist  iu*his  courageous  stand  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  several'  times  mobl^  _and  had  his  printing 
^press^  destroyed  in  Alton,  111.,  was  in  1837 cruelly  murdered,)  knelt  upon 
his  grave  and  vowed  eternal  war  against  slavery.  Few  advocates  of  the 
cause  carried  more  people  with  him  than  this  eloquent  devotee  of  “pow- 
erful physique,  intense  feeling,  and  great  magnetism.”  Frequently  he 
risked  his  life  by  his  bold  course,  as  preacher  and  congressman,  in  behalf 
of  the  down-trodden  slave  and  his  assassination  was  several  times  threat- 
ened and  planned.  This  city  had  the  privilege  of  heaitflg  this  famous 
hero  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  during  Lincoln’s 
first  campaign. 

For  the  purpose  oi.^begetting  more  abolition  sentiment  in  this  com- 
munity another  noted  oratoi,  a preacher-politician,  was  brought  here  dur- 
ing these  excitable  times.  It  was  the  celebrated  colored  orator.  Rev. 
Henry  Highland  Gramet.  He  was  the  guest,  while  here,  of  Mr.  David 
M.  Karmany,  then  living  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Eighth  and  Cum- 
berland streets.  He  spoke  to  a large  audience  in  the  Court  House,  and 
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of  his  address  it  is  reported  that  it  was  eloquent,  impressive,  brilliant  but 
very  gentle  in  tone.  That  the  seed-sowing  of  these  eminent  abolitionists 
bo*  good  fruit  may  be  evidenced  from  the  intense  war-sentiment  and  the 
host  of  soldiers  that  this  community  furnished  upon  the  firing  of  Fort 
Sunipter  and  the  call  for  volimteers.  Mr.  Karmany  says  that  his  illus- 
• trious  guest  was  as  black  as  a coal,  that  with  him  dined  a small  group  of 

invited  citizens  and  that  he  left  here  with  a late  train  for  New  York  after 

% 

his  lecture. 

In  the  same  connection  we  make  mention  of  the  presence  here  of  an- 
other famous  colored  man — viz:  Frederick  Douglass,  who  came  here  to  lec- 
ture during  President  Johnson’s  administration,  viz:  on  January  4th,  1867. 
He  was  tiie  gpiest  of  Mr.  John  George,  a pronounced  friend  of  the  nejgro. 
Miss  Anna  B.  George,  the  host’s  daughter,  informs  me  that  he  was  their 
guest  “because  there  was  no  room  for  him.  in  the  inn.’’  Among  those 
present  at  the  dinner,  given^in  his  honor,  such  leading  friends  of  Lincoln 
and  the  colored  racoare  recalled  as  Col.  T.  T.  Worth,  D.  M.  Karmany, 
Dr.  George  Ross  and  others. 

He  also  left  on  a midnight  train,  having  being  accompanied  to  the 
railroad  station  by  Hon.  Henry  Houck.  His  lecture,  given  in  the  Court 
House,  on  “Sources  of  Danger  to  the  Republic,’’  was^nasterful,  favor- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  vice  presidential  oflBce  in  our  National  govern- 
ment, showing  that  it  was  but  a menace  to  the  life  of  the  President  and 
that  his  duties  could  be  easily  performed  by  some  chosen  oflBcial  of  the 
Senate.  * . 

Among  other  leading  political  speakers  who  have  addressed  audiences 
here  may  be  menJLioned  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  Gen.  H.  J.  Kilpatrick,  the 
gallant  cavelier  of  the  Re^llion,  and  afterwards  U.  S.  Minister  to  Chili, 
who  spoke  here  during  Lincoln’s  second  campaign,  and  our  own  illustri- 
ous cong^ressman,  John  Dalzell,  who  was  here  in  the  interest  of  Benjamin 
Harrison’s  election  to  the  presidency.  James  R.  Doolittle,  for  twelve 
years  United  States  senator  from  Wisconsin,  president  of  the  National 
Convention  in  Baltimore,  that  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  ^e  presi- 
dency, spoke  here  in  Market  Square  during  the  Greeley  campaign; 
Charles  VanWyck,  the  Greenback  United  States  senator  from  Nebraska, 
also  aired  his  political  views  in  our  streets. 

Before  leaving  tlie  list  of  p>olitical  speakers  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  Henry  Wilson,  the  eminent  statesman,  who  rose  from  the  hum- 
blest station,  by  dint  of  his  own  energy  and  worth,  to  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  United  States;  and  George  S.  Boutwell,  another  poor  farmer’s  boy 
of  Massachusetts,  who  by  faithful  use  of  slender  opportunities  made  the 
most  of  his  chances,  and  rose  to  fill  a long  array  of  important  oflSces, 
among  them  governor  of  his  State,  congressman.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  President  Grant’s  cabinet,  and  afterwards  United  States  senator. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a number  of  pubHshed  works.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  spoke  here  during  the  political  campaigns  of  the  war-j>eriod, 
or  immediately  succeeding  it. 
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Of  mepj  who  have  won  their  title  to  dJstinctioa  since  that  period  and 
who  haveispoken  in  Lebanpn  since  that  time — d>ying  our  more  recent 
presidential  campaigns  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Hons.  Thos. 
B.  Reed  and  Russell  A.  Alger.*  , • 

V.  Eminent  Soldier  Visitors.  ^ 

The  fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  "^banon  organized  a 
Ladies’  Aid-8bciety  in  the  furtherance  of  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  which  made  itself  felt  in  a remarkable  manner  in  the  feeding  of  hosts 
of  soldiers  from  the  Eastern  States  that  ^passed  through  town  during  the 
first  summer  of  the  war,  and  in  caring  W the  soldiers  encamped  here, 
Lebanon  enjoyed  the  distinc^n  of  having  in  her  midst,  even  if  for  but 
a few  brief  hours,  quite  a number  of  military  celebrities.  Among  these 
we  can  but  mention  a few.  •*  ^ 

First  of  all  ranks  William  Spraguaf^e  war^  governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, afterwards  United  States  semator  from  the^ame^StaJj^^^Jjg^jjv^ 
son-in-law  of  Chief  Justice  Chase.  He  passecl^tSroughtownvrith  the 
Rhode  Island  troops,  stopping  long  enough  to  allow  his  men  to  be  fed 
by  our  local  society  of  ladies,  whose  headquarters  ^re  the  Lebanon  Val- 
ley H«use.  From  the  balcony  of  said  hotePnot  a |ew  of  the  most  illus- 
trious officers  made  speeches.!  ? 

Another  noted  name  that  belongs  to  this  list  is  that  of  Fletcher  Web- 
ster, sou  of  the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster,  who  came  on  with  a regiment 
of  Massachusetts  boys,  all  of  whom  were  fed  here.  ' When  he  was  called 
upon  to  speak  he  said,  “He  came  not  to  speak  but  to  fight,’’  and  he  after- 
wards proved Jiis  comage  by  staying  at  his  post  in  the  midst  of  a fierce 
battle,  until  shot  down  by  a jebel  bullet. 

Were  we  to  add  to  this  list  the  military  characters  of  note  that  have 
visited  the  camps  at  Mt.  Gretna  in  peace  and  war,  we  should  have  a long 


♦The  former  of  these  has  won  for  himself  by  his  flfuj.  sometimes  arbitrary,  rul- 
Iligs  as  Speaker  In  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  the  definitive  soubriquet  of  “the 
American  Czar.”  He  spoke  here  during  the  Blaine  campaign. 

General  Alger  has  had  a reputation  as  soldier,  statesman,  governor  and  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  before  he  came  Into  President  McKinley’s  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  War,  where  his  conduct  of  military  affairs  during  the  Spanlsh-Ainerl- 
can  war  gave  him  added,  but  unenviable  notoriety.  He  spoke  in  our  city  during 
the  later  Harrison  campaign,  delivering  his  address  from  a stand  in  front  of  the 
Greek  candy  store  on  Cumberland  street. 


tThere  spoke  Gen.  B.  K.  Butler,  lawyer,  warrior,  statesman.  Democrat,  Repub- 
lican, Greenbacker,  congressman,  governor  and  nominee  for  the  presidency.  The 
same  noted  military  officer  was  also  given  a reception  by  his.  admirers  at  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  as  a remembered  incident  by  onlookers,  as  doubtless  it  proved 
to  become  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  It  is  related  that  a dilapidated  offlce-chalr 
was  offered  the  portly  visitor,  whose  weight  was  too  much  for  the  same  and  hence 
In  yielding  to  the  superior  avoirdupois,  spread  £he  doughty  General  with  large 
quantities  of  over-bubbling  patriotism  unceremoniously  upon  the  floor.  But  Mr. 
Butler  had  many  personal  friends  enough  in  Lebanon  to  repeat  his  visit.  When 
Levi  Kline,  Esq.,  died,  in  fall  of  1862  or  1863,  ho  paid  his  personal  esteem  for  him  by 
coming  on  to  attend  bis  funeral. 
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and  illustrious  list.  But  we  shall  name  only  one  of  these  visitors  and  he 
thyavalry  hero  of  the  Rebellion,  the  gallant  Phil.  Sheridan,  who  was 
atHt.  Gretna  during  the  soldiers’  encampment  about  ten  years  ago. 

^efore  leaving  the  list  of  military  heroes  we  must  make  mention  of 
^the  visit  of  that  hero  of  three  wars,  that  of  1812  with  England,  the  Mex- 
ican, and  the  outbreak  of  our  Civil  War — Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  His  vic- 
tories t>ver  Santa  Anna,  and  all  his  brilliant  Mexican  war  operations  made 
him,  in  1852,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Surely  Lebanon 
was  honored,  when,  after  having  retired  from  his  command  as  Major 
General,  in  November,  1861,  he  passed  through  town  stopping  long 
enough  to  give  the  soldiers  encamped  here  at  the  time,  and  our  citizens,  a 
brief  visit  and  speech  from  the  platform  of  his  car. 

% 

VI.  Naval  Celebrities. 


But  perhaps  a name  that  will  rank  even  higher  in  the  future  annals 
of  our  nation  is  that  of  the  naval  hero  of  Santiago — under  who^  per- 
sonal command  the  proud  Spanish  fleet  of  Cervera  was  destroyed  last 
July-— Admiral  W.  S.  Schley.  This  now  renowned  personage  was  here 
about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  commanding  theToqjpkinsville  naval 
station,  and  came  on  to  inspect  work  done  for  the  Government  in  one  of 
our  chain  works.  Others  that  stand  high  in  our  naval  force  have  b^n 
here  on  similar  errands.  We  make  mention  of  but  a few. 

In  1887  Commander  A.  E.  K.  Benham,  of  the  United  States  Navy  was 
here.  It  was  he,  who  a few  months  ago  demanded  and  secured  the  right 
of  way  for  our  flag  in  the  Brazilian  waters  of  South  America. 

In  1890  Chas.  W.  Copeland,  United  States  engineer,  who  built  the 
first  iron  steamship,  and  claims  to  be  the  first  to  have  ever  sailed  over 
Lake  Champlain  in  a steamship,  was  here. 

In  1891  Commander  Frank  Wildes,  United  States  Navy,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  vessels  in  Dewey’s  fleet  at  Manila,  visited  here. 

In  1894  Lieut.  Commander  C.  H.  -West,  United  States  Navy,  who 
brought  the  findings  of  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  concerning  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  battleship  “Maine,”  from  Key  West  to  Washington,  was  in 
our  town  on  an  inspection  trip. 

So  also  have  been  here  W.  A.  Newell  and  others  in  our  naval  service. 
But  we  must  go  on  to  another  class  of  visitors. 

VII.  Cornwall  and  Coleman  Visitors. 


It  would  be  a diflBcult,  perhaps  an  impossible  task,  to  construct,  at 
this  late  day,  a complete  list  of  the  eminent  persons,  who  have  been  at- 
tracted to  our  county  by  the  rich  ore-deposit,  its  manufacture  into  iron, 
and  the  delightful  social  charms  of  the  various  “owners  of  these  estates  at 
Cornwall  and  Lebanon.  Of  the  Cornwall  estate  a certain  historian*  has 
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said  about  ten  years  ago  that  “its  mountains  of  valuatjle  ore,  its  immense 
iron-producing  manufactories'  its  magnificent  farm^'tad  improved  live- 
stock and  herds  of  the  purest  blood,  are  unequalled  in  ^e  universe,  and 
are  far  more  worthy  of  a visit  than  famed  Niagara  or  Mammoth  Cave.” 

That  these  have  attracted  a vast  array  of  eminent  characters,  of  ge- 
ologists, chemists  and  men  of  science  generally,  of  foreign  travellers  and 
persons  of  titled  rank,  of  noted  statesmen  and  students  of  nature,  is^a 
well-known  fact.  Indeed  it  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  up  to  within  40 
or  50  years  ago,  when  our  distant  west  bdgan  to  be  opened  up  for  t^vel 
and  its  peculiar  attractions  began  to  be  published  abroad,  and  lime  foreign 
travellers  over  the  prairies  and^B^^ky  Mountains  almost  every  visitor  from 
abroad,  who  came  to  se^  the  wonders  of  our  western  land,  had  on  his  • 
program  and  in  the  line  of  hb  itinerary,  not  onW  the  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and/^ashin^on,  but  also  a trip  to 
fhe  Cornwall  Ore  Hills.  It  would, be  a fatter  ‘of  charming  int*erest  to 
the  historian  of  today  to  look  over  the  old  autoglftpfrtlBumso^me  ^iT- 
ored  families,  who  during  a century  of  ownership  and  proprietorship  of 
these  ore-deposits  have  here  dispensed  hospitality  ^o  the  distinguished 

visitors’ll  - * , ' 

' * * ■’ 

But  ve  must  content  ourselves  with  the  history  o£  these  visits,  which  ' 
cover  but  a comparatively  brief  period  of  time — say  of  forty  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  we  have,  however,  quite  a number  of  illustrious  visits  to 
record. 

First,  in  1859,  came  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  then  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  had  previously  been  Governor  of  his  State 
- and  who  gained  his  greatest  fame  as  a pronounced  abolitionist  and  as  Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s  and  President  Johnson’s  illustrious  Secretary  of  State,  so 
brilliantly  filling  that  important  trust  during  .the  stirring  times  of  the 
Rebellion'and  the  reconstruction  period,  and  as  snch  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations by  which  our  country  purchased  Alaska.  He  .jwas  accompanied 
in  his  visit  by  Simon  Cameron  and  by  Lord  Napier,  the  British  Minister, 
and  Coimt  Sartiges,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Washing[ton.  The  dis- 
tinguished party  were  the  guests  of  the  Hon.,  Geo.  Dawson  Coleman. 
They  made  a minute  inspection  of  the  iron  fmmaces  and  ore  hills. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Forney,  who  was  then  the  man- 
ager of  the  North  Lebanon  Furnaces,  I am  enabled  to  give  the  following 
-incidents  of  this  visit.  The  visit  occured  shortly  before  the^orm  of  the 
“irrepressible  conflict,”  which  had  been  gathering  and  brewing  in  Con- 
gress for  years,  broke  in  fiiry  upon  our  land,  and  while  Seward’s  head 
was  full  of  the  subject.  _X)ne  momipg  Mr.  Forney  found  him  walking 
alone  up  and  down,  one  of  the  paths  ^ near  the  mansion,  lost  in  deep 
thought  so  that  he  came  a^ost  up  to  him  before  Mr.  Seward  took  notice 
of  his  approach.  As  sooti''as  the  disting^uished  guest  noticed  him  his 
reverie  broke  out  in  speech:  “I  tell  you  that  slavery  is  doomed.  It  is  a 
contest  against  God  and  must  fall.  Our  country  cannot  sui-vive  half  free 
and  half  slave,”  &c.,  &c.  It  sounded  like  one  of  his  great  speeches  in 
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Congress  and  was  delivered  with  an  emphasis  as  if  he  had  the  whole 
country  for  his  audience,  instead  of  but  one  single  pair  of  ears.  Was  it 
the  c<fctinued  on-flow  of  thought  that  had  been  started  by  a discussion 
among  his  noted  companions  indoors  ? Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  that  little  giant  . lived  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled,  and 
occupied  the  important  position  of  Secretary  of  State  during  that  critical 
) period  where  he  not  only  che<;kmated  the  two  ambassadors,  but  later 
gave  official  orders  to  Napoleon  that  Maximilian  must  move  out  of 
Mexico. 

Another  incident  of  this  visit  is  recalled  when  Mr.  Forney  appealed 
to  the  French  Ambassador  for  a little  help,  by  way  of  lobbying  in  Wash- 
ington, in  the  interest  of  a higher  tariff  on  iron  and  its  products,  to 
which  the  Count  replied,  in  fair  but  characteristic  English  : “Ah  ! don’t 
you  know  that  there  is  an  alliance  between ' France  and  England,  dnd 
England  has  free  trade.  I cannot  help  you.’’ 

Another  notable  visit  to  the-  same  hospitable  home  occurred  about 
the  year  1866,  when  the  noted  and  voluminous  English  author,  William 
Hepworth  Dixon,  who  wrote  among  his  numerous  works  “The  Queens  of 
England,’’  and  “New  America,’’  (1867) — an  outgrowth  of  ^s  visit  to  this 
country — was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Eldred,  a noted  political  economist  of 
this  coimtry,  then  occupying  a position  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  It  seems  that  the  close  proximity  to  a great  center  of  the  iron 
industry  and  the  character  of  the  host’s  business  interests  made  the  tariff 
question  a common  and  favorite  topic  of.  conversation  at  this  place.  So 
there  ensued  a discussion  on  this  point  at  this  particular  time.  Dixon  was 
a free-trader  add  Dn  Eldred  a protectionist.  “Why  your  very  Declaration 
of  Independence, ’’said  the  Englishman,  “was  written  on  English  paper  and 
witluEnglish  pens,’’  to  which  the  latter  replied  with  a lengthy  argpiment 
in  favor  of  protection,  citing  among  its  many  advantages  the  fact  that 
“America  no  longer  writes  with  English  pens  on' English  paper,  but  now 
manufactures  these  themselves.’’ 

Quite  a number  of  eminent  geologists-have  visited  the  Cornwall  Ore 
Banks  for  study  or  survey,  among  whom,  perhaps,  the  most  noted  was 
Richard  Cowing  Davis,  a disting^uished  Englishman,  who  made  a scien- 
tific survey  of  the  rock  formation  and  ore  deposit  at  this  place  about  fifty 
years  ago,  whose  theory  it  was  that  the  traj>-rock  found  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion now  was  once  a horizontal  layer,  but  was  placed  in  present  position 
by  some  great  upheaval  and  that  a hundred  years  from  now  the  ore 
would  be  taken  out  from  the  South  side  of  the  hills  now  mined,  but  at 
considerable  depth. 

During  the  Spring  of  1873,  (March  12  to  15)  quite  a party  of  distin- 
guished visitors  from  both  continents  visited  the  Ore  Hills  and  paid  their 
respects  to  the  Colemans.  In  this  company  were  the-Couhtess  Caithness  of 
Scotland,  her  daughter.  Lady  Sinclair,  anc^  her  son,  a Coimt  or  Duke  of 
Scotland.  They  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  and  were 
accompanied  here  by  quite  a distinguished  group  of  Pliiladelphians. 
The  Coleman  album — kindly  furnished  me  for  consultation  by  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  B.  Daw^n  Coleman,  contains  the  following  autographs  under  given 
date:  Caithness,  Marie  Caithness,  Barsoquitt  Caith  Caithness,  Fanny  Sin- 
clair, El  Conde  de  Pomair,  General  S.  Hayward,  Lcndqp  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing Philadelphians:  Franklijj  B.  .Gowen,  (PresideJit  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad  company,)  George  W.  Childs.  Emma  ^ Childs,  J.  B. 
Lippencott,  J.  S.  Lippencott,  the  famous  publishers,  aad  Margaret  Jones. 

A,few  wQ^ks  later,  April  15th,  .President  Grant,  wife  and  daughter 
Nellie  ; General  Babcock  and  James  Pollock,  ex-Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  superintentent  of  the  Unit^  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
pnt  their  autographs  in  same  book,  but  *their  visit  has  already  been 
recounted. 

On  May  27th,  i875,^e  Farmers’  Club  was  entertained  in  the  hospi- 
table home  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  the  following  distinguished  members 
left  their  Mgnatures  on  the  family  album PatteiWa,  F.  Fraley,  Mar- 
liagn  M.  Hickock,  Asa*  Packer,  Craig  Bic^le,  "W*  daj^ard  Drayton  and 
F.  A.  Comby. 

But  it  was  during  the  Centennial  year  that  the  laij^est  and  most  dis- 
tinguished groups  of  visitors  came  to  see  our  marvel^is  ore  deposits  and 
iron  indpstries.  Tt  is  to  be  regretted  thpt  no  regisny  was  kept  of  this 
stream  of  noted  visitors  to  Com-w^,  but  I am  informld  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor  ' 
Boyd,  the  general  superintendent,  that  this  has  been  neglected. 

We  have,  however,  the  records  and  the  autographs  of  a large  party 
who -visited  Mr.  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  on  October  30th,  of  that  same  Cen- 
tennial year.  Again  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Geo- 
deB.  Keim  and  wife,  the  Lippencotts,  Geo.  D.  Krumbhaar,  Louis  Krumb- 
haar,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  S.  Stanley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Anna  French,  of 
Albany,  came  the  following  renowned  foreigners:  Wu  Ying  Dipg,  man- 
darin of  China,  (and  his  autograph  in  Chinese  ^ hieoroglyphs  is  a curi- 
osity,) H.-N.  Lanford,  colonel  Royal  artillery,  of  Ithe  British  Commission 
to  the  International  Exhibition;  Charles  Austin,^the  London  “Times” 
correspondent;  Flora  Walter  Bearwood,  of  Berks,-  England;  Anne  Sie- 
mens, of  the  Palace  Houses,  Kensington  Gardens,  London;  William 
W)mdham  Portal,  Malshanger,  Hampshire,  England;  Frederick  Walter, 
Lieut.  Roy.  'H.  Art,  and  Al.  Stemens,  of  Hanov»,  Deutchland.  • 

On  July  19,  1877,  the  Hons.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Charles  Devens,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  -visited  Mr.  Cole- 
_man.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  remind  anyone  here  present  of  the 
illustrious  careers  these  gentlemen  have  carved  for  themselves.  The 
former  figured  conspicuously  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  President 
Johnson,  as  his  defendant;  in  1872  was  counsel  for  the.  United  States  be- 
fore the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Gene-va;  in  1868  was  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  later  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Hayes.  * He  is  stilfe^iving  in  New*  York  but  almost,  or  alto- 
gether blind.  The  latter  had  an  almost  equally  brilliant  record. 

- Other  noted  visits  made  to  Mr.  Coleman,  of  which  said  autograph 
album  bears  record,  were  by  Alfred  H.  Smith,  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Sitka, 
Alaska^  the  renowned  missionary  and  pioneer  religious  educator  among 
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our  western  Indians  and  natives  of  Alaska;  Edith  Exmouth,  Panonteigu, 
Devonshire,  July  ii,  1884;  J.  C.  Patterson  and  Charlotta  D.  M.  Patterson, 
on  Jui^  5th,  1887;  Edward  L.  Deur,  June  17,  1894;  Henry  H.  Lockwood, 
for  many  years  a noted  professor  in  our  Naval  Academy  at  Annap>olis,  on 
June  rj,  1895,  and  the  famous  Comte  de  Paris  party  in  1890,  which  we 
slfell  presently  describe. 

) Perhaps  the  largest  party  of  jdistinguished  iron  masters,  founders  and 
manufacturers  thdt  ever  visited  our  local  iron  industries  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  England,  of  the  Society  of  Ger- 
man Metalurgists,  (“Verein  Deutschen  Eisenhutten  Leute,”)  and  of  the 
Civil,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  who  had  been  attracted  hither 
from  Philadelphia,  where  they  held  an  international  meeting  in  the  Fall 
of  1890.  Their  visit  here  took  plac;^  on  October  yth  of  said  year,  and  in 
the  party  which  numbered  about  800,  including  wives  and  daughters, 
.were  some  of  the  most  noted  metallurgists  of  the  three  coim tries  named. 
They  came  here  in  a train  of  twenty -three  Pullman  and  Wagner  coaches 
and  visited  the  Cornwall  Ore  Hills,  and  inspected  furnaces  and  the  Wei- 
mer  Machine  Works  in  this  dty.  The  local  executive  committee  to  ar- 
range for  the  visit  consisted  of  Horace  Brock,  Robt.  H.  Coleman,  Wm. 
C.  Freeman,  P.  L.  Weimer  and  John  Birkenbine,  “A  sumptuous  repast 
was  spread  for  them  at  Mt.  Gretna,  where  the  party  was  permitted  ta 
regale  amid  the  most  inspiring  surroundings.”  (‘‘Lebanon  Courier.”) 
From  here  the  party  went  to  Altoona,  Pittsburgh,  the  West  and  North- 
west, to  Canada  and  returned  via.  Niagara  Falls  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  iron  centres  of  the  South.  Lebanon  should  deem  it  an  honor  to 
have  had  enough  magnetic  ore  to  draw  so  large  a body  of  eminent  per- 
sonalities to  her  bosom. 

In  this  group  were  Sir  James  Kitson,  Baronet,  (Pres’t)  and  two 
daughters.  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  Bart.,  (Past  Pres’t,)  Sir  J.  G.  N.  Alleyne 
Bart.,  wife  and  two  daughters,  (V.  Pres’t,)  Edward  P.  Martin,  Percy  C. 
Gilcrist,  W.  Duff  Bruce,  E.  Windsor  Richards,  G.  J.  Snelus,  F.  R.  S., 
(V.  Pres’t,)  wife  and  daughter,  Wm.  Whitwell,  J.  S.  Jeans,  (Sec’y,)  Hugh 
Bell,  Robt.  Bell,  Theo.  Fry,  M.  P.,  R.  A.  Hadfield,  Sir.  J.  J.  Jenkins,  E. 
Matheson,  Edward  Riley,  F.  Monks,  wife  and  tw<?  daughters,  and  many 
other  of  distinction  of  England.  A.  Poursel,  of  Paris,  Jose  a de  Ybarra, 
a Spaniard  and  many  illustrious  Germans  from  all  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire, among  whom  the  most  prominent  are:  A.  Thielen,  Voritszer;  H. 
Brauns,  ist  Vice  President;  Dr.  Wedding,  Ehremitglied;  E.  Schroedter, 
Secretary;  Alfred  Schilling,  von  Oberhausen;  Ernst  Voss,  Hamburg; 
Franz  Shultz  and  two  daughters,  of  Deutz. 

Just  about  a week  later  came  another  distinguished  party  on  much  the 
same  errand.  On  Thursday,  October  16,  1890,  General  Gobin  brought 
from  Gettysburg  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  his  suite — of  attendants,  includ- 
ing his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Marquis  de  Leysterie,  grandson  of 
Marquis  de  Lafayette;  Due  de  Uzes,  the  Count  CPHaussonville,  member 
of  the  French  Academy;  Dr.  Recamier,  and  Captain  Morhain,  who  were 
accompanied  by  a coterie  of  eminent  Amerio^M*  generals,  all  of  whom  won 
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fame  in  the  bgttles  of- the  Civil  War,  viz:  Generals  Sickles,  Slocum,  O. 
O.  Howard,  Biitterfield,  Doubleflay,  Newton,  Gregg,  • of  whom  were 
either  Corps  Commanders,  at  Gettysbnrgr  or  else  seive^  on  General 
Meade’s  staff,  as  did  Butterfield,  o^in  cavalry,  as  did  Gi4gg.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  group  was  the  French  Count,  whp  is  noted  for 
having  been  on  General  McClellan’s  staff  during  the  Civil  conflict,  and 
for  hav^g  wiitteB  probably  the  best . history,  of  that  tertible  war.  His 
object  in  revisiting  America  wap  the  study  of  the  laboring  class,  and  it  is 
said  he  mingled  freely  with  our  working  men  in  the  furnaces  and  indtrs- 
tries  visited  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  *WTOte  a book  on  the  subject. 
The  party  came  over  the  Cornwall  .&  Lebanon  road  and  arrived  here 
about  10  o’clock  in  the  nmming^  They  were  joined  .at  the  depot  by  a 
number  of  our  most  noteodtizens,  visited.^ih.e  Bolt  and  Nut  Works,  and 
from  there  went  in  their  special  train  to  ^^2dt.  Lebj^horj  furnaces,  where 
Mfs.  G.  Dawson  Coleman  entertained  them  most  tiegamtly  at  luncheon.  . 
They  afterwards  visited  the  Colebitx^  furnaces  and«€i5Wi«!n!!!!f|g 
they  were  in  the  care  of  Robt.  H.  Coleman.  As  souvenirs  of  this  visit 
may  be  mentioned  the  autographs  of  the  party  secured^y  Mrs.  Coleman 
and  Jay  ^ ShindelJ  Esq.  Also, a fine  group  picture  ta&n  at  Gettysburg, 
ahd  now  hanging  in  General  Gobin’iS’law-office.  f 

Before  leaving  this  head  it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  earlier 
Coleman  visitors  was  one  who  both  by  his  brilliant  succe^  and  his  dis- 
astrous ^ure  added  notoriety  to  his  name,  viz:  Jay  Cooke,  the  celebrated 
banker  df  Philadelphia.  Also  the  fact  that,  during  Mr.  Coleman’s  term 
as  State  Senator,  he  at  one  time  entertained  the  entire  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islatiire,  at  the  Lebanon  Valley  House  of  our  dty. 

About  the  year  1876  I.  Lothian  Bell,  a distinguished  British  iron-mas- 
ter, came  in  a small  Reading  railroad  engine-car,  or  “Witch,”  to  inspect 
the  Cornwall  mines  and  was  to  be  joined  at  our  d^)Ot  by  Mr.  Coleman, 
of  North  I^banon,  who,  however,  was  prevented  '^;^a  spell  of  rheuma- 
tism?  He  was  again  a member  in  the  1890  p>arty  alreMy  described. 

VII.  Eminent  Lecturers. 

. I.  Promiscuous.  - 

. Lebanon  has  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  had  in  her  midst  quite  an 
array  of  eminent  lecturers.  A full  generation  and  more  ago,  as  soon  as 
^e  size  and  intellectuality  of  the  place  made  it  finandally  possible,  have 
men  of  note  been  brought  here  to  lecture,  or  -winter  lecture  courses  been 
maintained.  To  mention  the  most  eminent  of  these  in  chronological  or- 
der, who  have  spoken  on  various  subjects  and  occasions,,  not  in  Institute 
courses,  I must  begin  -with  “that  pioneer  of  temperance  reformers,  the 
■venerable  “Father  of  ^Prohibition,”  author  of  the  “Maine  Law” — Hon. 
Neal  Dow.  He  was  brought  here,  during  the  sihnmer  of  1853,  by  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  an  organization  of  town  at  that  period.  His  coming  was 
a-great  occasion.  The  leading  dtizens  took  deep  interest  in  the  cause  and 
many  of  them  had  open  house  for  the  day  to  welcome  and  entertain  in- 
vited guests  and  Sunday-schools  from  neighboring  country  to-wns.  The 
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Sunday-schools  of  town  turned  out.  The  boys  formed  a tin-cup  parade 
to  celebrate  the  event.  The  address  was  delivered  in  the  open  air  in  what 
was  thei^nown  as  Light’s  orchard,  located  east  of  Fourth  street,  north 
of  Cuml^land,  all  of  which  section  of  our  present  city,  from  Seventh 
street  on, 'was  then  cultivated  farm  land.  Immense  bundles  of  temper- 
anc^tracts  were  distributed  among  tte  crowd  by  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
ly  every  way  it  was  a great  day  for  the  advancement  of  this  laudable 
'movement.  The  oration  was  all  that  couliJ  be  expected.  The  great  re- 
former, who  had  but  just  won  his  victory  in  his  native  State,  was  in  the 
enthusiastic  flush  of  triumph  and  in  the  prime  of  his  strength.  It  is  a 
question  whether  as  much  sound  sense  and  flaming  eloquence  was  ever 
poured  out  in  one  address  here,  before  or  since. 

The  next  star  of  first  magnitude  ^at  appeared  above  the  horizon  of 
our  county  borders  was  Horace  Greeley,  prince  of  American  journalists 
and  front-rank  leader  in  the  opposition  to  American  slavery.  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  secured  in  the  Fall  of  1859,  by  the  Y.  M.  C- A.  of  town, to  deliver 
a pmd  lecture,  in  the  hope  that  his  coming  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
cause  in  purpose  and  fin&nce.  He  was  paid  $100  for  his  lecture,  which 
was  made  up  by  charging  admission.  It  was  well  attended,  so  that  the 
lecturer  said  afterward  he  hoped  he  had  been  of  financial  profit  to  the 
Association.  His  theme  and  address,  however,  were  of  such  a learned 
and  abstruse  character  that  one  man  offered  to  wager  the  price  of 
his  lecture  that  not  half  of  the  audience  could  tell  what  he  had  been 
speaking  about.  That  same  afternoon  Mr.. G.  addressed  the  Agricultural 
Society  on  their  fair  grounds,  then  located  where  Monument  Park  is  now 
situated,  and  those  who  heard  him  there  say  that  he  spoke  so  plainly, 
and  his  manner  and  appearance  were  so  bucoljc  that'it  seemed  as  if  some 
Bethel  or  Hanover  farmer  had  gotten  up  to  tell  his  fellow  tillers  of  the 
soil  about  some  new  fad  he  had  discovered  of  increasing  the  yield  of 
crops.  As  one  thinks  of  the  man’s  greatness  and  his  marvelous  career, 
until  political  ambition  and  providential  visitation  laid  him  low,  one  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  the  very  spot  he  visitedjnust  forever  have  the  charm 
of  a peculiar  consecration. 

We  mention  next  in  this  connection  Pennsylvaniif’s  greatest  poet  and 
litterateur — one  of  America’s  best  £nown  and  most  voluminous  authors 
and  travellers,  and  most  highly  honored  of  her  public  men,  who  trav- 
elled through  every  grand  division  of  the  globe  and  wrote  about  it;  who 
quaffed  at  the  literary  fountains  of  many  tongues  and  sang  of  it;  and  who 
served  as  America’s  representative  at  two  foreign  courts  and  dramatized 
upon  it — Bayard  Taylor.  His  lecture  here  was  given  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  25,  i860.* 

• Ttie  CoDRiBB  says  ot  11:  “As  a lecture  In  matter  and  manner  Mr.  Taylor  has 
never  been  excelled  here.  We  have  heard  ot  none  ot  hla-  audience  who  were  not 
delighted.  A committee  qt  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  waited  upon  him  to  get  him  to  lecture 
In  our  place  again  the  coming  winter,  but  he  was  uftable  to  promise  to  do  so.  We 
learn  that  he  has  already  engagements  tor  almost  every  evening  ot  the  winter.  We 
notice  that  his  publishers  announce  another  volume  ot  poems  In  press  from  his  pro- 
lific pen.” 
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While  here — and  he  remained  a few  days — Mr.  Baylor  was  the  guest 
of  his  old  friend  and  fellow  {frinter^s  apprentice,  C6k«T.  T.  Worth.  His 
social  intercourse  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Worth  as  most  charming  and  many 
pleasant  incidents  are  recalled.  Among  others  is  the  fact  of  his  gather- 
ing autiunn  leaves  from  this  place  for  a port  folio,  whic^  he  and  his  wife 
were  at  the  time  making  up,  from  different  Pennsylvania  towns,  for  their 
friend,  the ^jitchess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Germany,  saying  that  our  autumn 
foliage  was  so  much  finer  than  that  of  the  old  world*. 

A little  before  this  time,  on  FebrualT^  8,  1859,  Rev.  Dr.  de  SctRvein- 
its.  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  church,  dblivered  a lecture  in  our  Court 
House,  on  the  treatment  ©(^Christianized  Indians  at  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth,  in  the  year^i  763-1 705,  What  the  object  or  outcome  of  this 
lecture  was,  the  writer  cannbt  tell,  but  it  is  significant  in  revealing  the 
fact  that  th^  Moravian  church  was  fulbr^ one  century  ahead  of  our  Na- 
* tional  Government  iiTdealing  prqperly  ^th  the  Indian  queitioni 

Among  other  notable  lecturers  heard  here  ranC^STi^^nna*^  Dick- 
inson, of  Philadelphia,  who  spoke  in  our  Court  House  before  the  Re- 
' tinned  Soldiers’^Union,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Od^ber  8,  1863.1 

Aihong  the  incidents  of  her  visit  is  the  fact  that  ^e  also  was  the  guest 
of  Mr. -and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Worth,  who  found  her  company  most  congenial; 
On  account  of  a serve  cold  she  was  obligfed  to  cancel  a few  other  engage- 
ments aad  remain  here  for  several  days.  Her  hostess,  however,  reports 
her  as  having  b«en  much  absorbed  in  reading  and^in  the  outlining  of  a 
book,  upon  the  writing  of  which jshe  was  engaged  at  the  time. 

She  was  here  again  and  lectured  on  Monday  evening,  November  24 , 
1884.  Mr.  H.  C.  Clouser,  teacher,  secured  her  services.  . 

Speaking  of  women  lecturers  brings  to  mind  the  presence  here  of 
that  princess  of  lecturers  and  pleaders  for  Wotoan’s  Rights,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  who  lectured  .here  twice — once  before  the  general 
jfublic  and  afterwards  before  an  audience  of  women'  only,  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  of  this  place.  The  dates  are  about  twenty  years  or 
more  ago.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  fix  them  exactly.  Many  now 
living  distinctly  recall  both  lectures,  also  that'of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who 
was  here  previously. 

• Other  incidents  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  visits  are  recalled.  He  is.aaid  to  have  had 
a .severe  toothache,  either  while  here  or  in  his  travels,  and  he  Is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  he  often  wondered  what  was  the  use  of  the  nerve  of  a tooth  anyhow. 
Of  his  lecture  it  is  remembered  how  he  described  his  lonely  trip  through  Siberia, 
and  how  he  heard  the  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle  come  from  some  dingy  quarter.one 
dark  night,  but  that  the  pathos  of  this  American  air  was  too  much  for  him,  for  it 
dfew  him  from  his  lodgings  to  see  from  whom  and  whence  came  this  American  ser- 
enade. . 

t The  CooBiER  of  that  week  says:  “The- room  was  literally  packed  and  a 
great  many  were  unable  to  get  admission  at  all.  • * * For  an  hour  and  a half 
she  encharmed  the  attention  of  her  bearers.  Miss  Dickinson  is  a bold;  truthful 
eloquent  speaker.  * • * The  amount  of  Information  possessed  by  Miss  D.  is  re- 
markable in  one  of  her  age.” 
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On  the  3rd  of  March,  1884,  Mr.  H.  C.  Clouser,  then  teacher  of  the 
Webber  school,  Independent  District,  was  enterprising  enough  to  bring 
here&e  of  the  highest  priced  lecturers  of  the  land,  to  gpvea  lecture  in 
Fishei^s  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  this  school — the  great  and  eloquent  tem- 
I^rance  orator,  John  B.  Gough,  the  man  whose  pathetic  and  passionate 
appeals  thrilled  both  England  and  America.  His  lecture,  a humorous 
'>  one,  on  “Peculiar  People,”  proved  a great  success.  His  niece  accompa- 
nied him.  They  stopped  at  the  Valley"  House. 


Another  illustrious  personage  lectured  here  but  a few  years  ago,  who 
- is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  John  B.  Gough,  because  of  the  similarity 
of  names,  viz;  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  a United  States  senator, 
gubernatorial  candidate  and  cx-Confederate  soldier,  who  commanded  a 
wing  of  General  Lee’s  army  at  Ap^mattox.  He  was  brought  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  lectured  on  “The 
Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy.”  I think  he  was  entertained  by  General 
Gobin. 

A few  years  previous  to  this  another  equally  celebrated  Georgian  lec- 
tured here  on  temperance,  who  was  also  an  ex-Confederate  general,  gov- 
ernor, and  United  States  senator  from  that  State,  Hon.  H.  Colquitt. 
His  fame  as  a temp>erance  reformer  and  promoter  in  his  own  State  is  as 
great  as  that  for  any  other  line  of  statesmanship,  and  it  was  this  that 
brought  him  here.  Robert  Collier  and  Dr.  Talmage  also  lectured  here. 


2.  TEMPHRANCB  tKCTURHBS.- 

While  alluding  to  this  topic  I will  mention  the  most  eminent  tem- 
perance lecturers  that  are  recalled  as  having  spoken  here.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned,  or  about  to  be,  in  another  connection,  there  were  here 
ex-Gov.  John  P.  St.  John,  Prohibition  candidate  for  the  pr^dency  in 
1884;  John  B.  Finch,  John  G.  Wooley,  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain,  of  Kentucky  ; 
Volney  B.  Cushing,  of  Maine;  Samuel  Dickie,  of  Michigan;  Francis 
Murphy,  Professor  Green,  R^v.  Dr.  Silas  C.  Swallow,  Mrs.  Annie  Witten- 
meyer,  Mrs.  Helen  Gougar,  Mrs.  Clara  Hodman,  Mrs.  Ellen  Preston, 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Lctitia  Yoimans,  Mrs.  Heleil  Bullock,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Halvey,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Hammer,  Mrs.  Helen  Rice,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Cham- 
bers, Mrs.  Mary  S.  "Wheeler,  Mrs.  Law,  Mrs.  "Wintringer,  Miss  Luella 
Crawford,  Miss  Francis  Jones  and  Miss  Thomas,  all  of  whom  have  a rep- 
utation in  the  various  places  of  prog^ress  this  temperance  reform  has 
made. 


3.  Musical  Prodigies  and  Celebrities. 


To  mention  the  long  list  of  musical  celebrities  that  have  been  in  our 
county  would  fill  many  pages,  were  it  possible  "even  to  construct  such  a 
catalogue  of  singers,,  performers,  bands,  concert  com[>anies,  prima  donnas 
and  musical  prodigies  of  every  kind.  But  surely  it  would  be  playing 
Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out  not  to  name  among  distinguished  visitors 
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such  far-frfmed  personages  fis  I shall  mention  un^er  this  head,  whoever 
else  may  have  to  be  omitted.  * 

First  in  time  and  rank  comes  Ole  Bull,  the  wBrl4-renowned  Norwe- 
gian violinist,  who  gave  an  entertainment  in  our  Court  House,  either  dur- 
ing his  first  American  tour  from  1843-45,  or  his  second' in  1852,  when  he 
spent  much  time  In  Pennsylvania  and  founded  a coTony  in  Potter  county. 

‘ Nextllo^le  Bull  ranks  BliiTd  Tom  , our  own  most  marvelous  and  in- 
comparable muacal  prodigy,  whose  slave  origin,  blind  birth  and  most 
unrivaled  genius  and  memory  for  musical  sounds  has  made  him  tUe  most 
world-renowned  pianist,  having  at  his  disposal  over  3,oco  pieces  from  the 
master  composers  of  the  worl^.  He  gave  a concert  here  about  twenty 
years  ago.  ^ . 

The  Harmonia  Circle  of  Mrs.  hee'J^  GrumWne’s  founding  and  sup>- 
port  has ' bronght  here  such  renowned^anists  a§  Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe, 
of  Germany;  Godowsky,  Madam  Faimie  Bloom£ejd^eisl^^^illmm_  H. 
Sherwood,  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  Amy  Fay  an5^t5ers!*^7hePenns3^va- 
nia  Chautauqua  has  brought  a number  of  noted  singers  and  concert  com- 
panies to  our  county,  while  the  management  of  o^  Opera  House,  under 
vari(fis  auspices,  has  attracted  many  others.  Of  ^is  latter  class  we  men- 
tion the  celebrated  cometists,  Walter  Emerson  andtMr.  Levy.  The  former 
appeared  in  an  entertainment  of  public  readings,  g;iven  by  Mrs.  Nellie 
Brown  Bond  in  1887,  the  latter  as  a drawing  card  in  a course  of  enter- 
tainments given  also  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Ellis  Family,  celebrat^  bell-ringers,  gave  an  entertainment  in 
the  Court  House  on  January  29,  1885.  Emma  Abbott  and  Caroline  Rich- 
ings,  noted  singers,  both  were  here.  So  were  the  Alpine  Singers,  Swed- 
ish Concert  Company,  Musin  Company  ' and  multitudes  of  performers, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  jubilee  singers  and  musical  famili^, soloists, duets, 
trios,  quartettes  and  so  on  up  the  Latin  numerals  and  the  musical  scale; 
performers  on  wood,  stone,  metal,"  tumblers,  "strings,  bells  and  comets; 
violins  and  mandolins,  banjos  and  guitars,  cymbals  and  bass  drums,  ac- 
cordions and  melodians,  lyres  and  zithers,  Jews,  lolian  and  Italian  harps, 
tromboqes  and  soup>-bones,  but  all  making  melody  and  producing  con- 
cords of  sweet  sounds.  Not  the  least  are  the  musical  feasts  the  Brock- 
way Entertainment  Course  is  giving  our  public  this  winter.  Surely  the 
Boston  Fadettes,  on  November  i6th,  and  the  wonderful  Austrian  violinist 
and  his  American  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franz  Wilczsk,  on^the  29th  of  last 
month,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  them. 

But  we  shall  mention  last  of  this  list,  though  surely  not  the  least, 
that  King  of  March-composers  and  his  famous  band  of  fifty  eminent  so- 
loists, John  Philip  Sousa,  who  gave  a concert  in  our  Opera  House  October 
20,  1897.,  This  famous  American  composer  and  musical  magician  is 
known,  and  his  name  has  become  a household  word,  wherever  music  is 
loved,  or  “the  stirring  strains  of  military  bands  inspire  tired  marchers  to 
forget  fatigue,  wherever  the  piano  is  played  and  wherever  the  devotees  of 
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Terpsichore  gather  in  any  part  of  the  world.”  Surely  Lebanon  was 
highly  honored  and  privileged  when  he  came  within  her  music-loving 
prfcincts. 

I But  we  must  complete  the  list  of  lecturers  and  next  give  a list  of 
4.  County  Institute  Lecturers  and  Educators. 

Among  the  brilliant  starg  that  have  deigned  temporarily  to  shed  their 
light  in  Lebanon  county,  quite  a galaxy  has  shined  forth  as  lecturers  and 
educators,  brought  here  to  illuminate  the ‘‘Milky  Way”  of  the  annual 
County  Teachers’  Institutes.  The  holding  of  these  annual  institutes 
originated  under  the  superintendency  of  the  first  incumbent  of  this  office. 
Prof.  John  H.  Kluge,  in  December,  1855.  For  a few  years  these  were 
confined  to  but  a single  day  and  were  carried  on  exclusively  by  local  tal- 
ent. Then  the  sessions  were  continued  for  two  days;  by  and  by  for  three 
days,  and  finally  for  an  entire  week,  with  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
teachers,  together  with  a time  or  cash  allowance  for  such  attendance. 
When  the  sessions  were  prolonged  the  programs  had  to  be  made  more 
varied  and  outside  intellectual  attractions  had  to  be  introduced.  The  first 
men  of  note  to  add  to  the  charm  and  influence  of  th^  institutes  were 
the  eminent  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  of  those  days, 
viz:  Thos.  H.  Burrows,  Chas.  R.  Cobum  and  J.  P.  Wickersham.  Iftiese 
were  here  in  the  latter  fifties  and  the  sixties  and  their  valued  ser- 
vices as  institute  lecturers  were  called  into  requisition  from  year  to  year. 
It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  all  th^ir  successors  in  office,  Drs.  Higbee, 
Waller  and  Schaeffer  have  at  different  times  favored  the  County  teachers 
with  their  superior  light  on  the  essence  and  methods  of  pedagogy.  So 
have  the  most  eminent  educators  and  public  school-men  from  other, 
neighboring  States  been  brought  here. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Houck  to  the  superintendency, 
in  1859,  a new  era  dawned  for  this  county  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  public  schools.  And  this  applied  also  to  the  matter  of 
County  Institutes,  which  from  henceforth  gained  in  popular  favor,  and 
which  has  been  maintained,  if  not  increased,  to  the  present  day.  Bril- 
liant corps  of  instmctors  and  lecturers  were  usually  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  evening  came  to  be  set  apart  for  intellectual  feasts  and 
entertainment. 

The  following  Is  a comparatively  full  list  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
women,  who  appeared  before  Lebanon  County  audiences  in  these  Institute  Lecture 
Courses: 

In  January,  1860.  Rev.  Dr.  T.  U.  Robln-son.  spoke  on  “Socrates  and  Dr.  Arnold." 
In  1861  Prof.  Bates,  author  of  a History  series,  attended  Institute  and  lectured, 
which  he  repeated  for  several  years.  In  1862,besldes  famous  Instructors,  Hon." 
George  Landon  delivered  a lecture.  Dr.  John  McCron,  of  Baltimore,  delivered  his 
lecture  on  “Incomplete  Character"  In  1863,  and  panlel  Dougherty,  the  silver- 
tongued  orator  of  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  1864.  In  1865  Prof.  Wells,  of  phrenon- 
ollcal  fame,  I think,  delivered  throe  lectures  before  institute,  to  be  followed  the 
next  year  by  Prof.  John  W.  Fowler,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  on  “The  Versatil- 
ity of  American  Oratory."  8.  M.  Hewlett,  Esq.,  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  charmed  his 
audiences  here  In  1867  and  again  in  1869,  his  subjects  being,  respectively.  "Hits  on 
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the  Time*’’  ai^“Our  Great  Yankee  Nation.”  An  old  teacher  told  me  that  then 
the  court  boose  was  too  small  for  the  eager  audience.  same  was  said  of 
the  famoos  elocutionary ‘*Star  of  the  West,”  Pro^.  Robert  Kidd,  of  Indiana,  who 
wlth  Prof.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Westchester,  were  the attractfonsof  the  Institute 
in  1868.  ^ - t 

In  1869-70  the  Institute  (held  Jan.  1870)  was  favored  with  the  ;^resence  of  one  of 
the  most  Ulostricw  lecturers,  the  Henry  M.  Stanley  of  the  past  generation,  namely 
the  gr^  Afrluk^xplorer,  traveller  and  naturalist  of  Paris,.  Paul  B.  Dn  ChalUu. 
After  spendlngtow  years  In  equatorlcal  Africa,'  Just  as  he  was  arriving  at  his  ma- 
jority, he  retnmed  with  thousands  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  in  birds  and 
animals  he  had  shot  and  stuffed,  among  them  m&ny  new  species  and  severaP^go- 
riUas.  His  published  account  was  strongly  att&cked  by  English  writers  on  the. 
scoreofValidity,  which  resulted  in  asecond  extensive-tour  of  Africa,  and  several 
additional  publications  on  the  “ Wlldi  Life,”  “Gorilla  Country,"  ‘Jungle  Experi- 
ences” and  “Dwarf  County’ of  Africa.  This  was  followed  by  his  residence  and  . 
lecture  to(u  In  the  U . S.,  and  later tlSTS-S)  by  a> trip  to  Nd^ay,  Lapland,  Sweden 
and  Finland.  The  year  1870  brought  Mra.  A.  T^JCandaU,  eloc^Ionlst,  while  in  1871 
the  celebrated  Mark  Bailey  gave  elocutionary  Aadlngs^  td^b^  followed  in  ,1872,  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia.  Th l^same  year  was  reeaiw  thj^ 


orator  of  Philadelphia,  Daniel  Dougberty,  who  lectured  on  “Oratory."  At  the  next 
Institute,  held  in  November,  1872,  the  town  had  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  man 
vtho  bad  gained  a reputation  as  statesman,  diplomatist  and  ^thor,and  whose  nick- 
name was  won  by  atlowery  description  of  a setting  son.  vlznhe  Hon.  Samuel  Sul- 
livan, (commonly  known  ai  “Sun-Set’^Qox).  He  was  facetl<|ply  introduced  to  the\ 
Institute  by  his  coUeague  In  Congress,  our  own  honored  Joho  W.  KlUlnger,  as  the  ' 
man  who  bad  “gained  a reputation  from  the  rbing  to  the  setflng  sun.”  In  reply- 
ing to  this  Introduction,  Mr.  Cox  said  that  he  felt  like  the  girl'  said  she  did  the 
first  time  shle  was  kissed— frightened  to  death  and  tickled,  too.  The  subject  of  his 
lecture  was ‘‘National  Humor.”  ~ 

The  principal  attraction  in  1873  was  the  noted  arctic  explorer.  Dr.  Isaac  I. 
Hayes,  whose  several  Arctic  expeditions  (the  first  in  company  with  Dr.  Kane)  and 
scientlflc^publicatlons  on  the  subject,  brought  Min  great  honor  outside  bis  own 
country,  especially  from  the  learned  geographical  pieties-,  of  London  and  Paris- 
Col.  J.  P.  Sanford  and  Prof.  John  Hart,  the  elocutionist,  were  the  most  noted  lec- 
turess  In  1874,  as  Colonel  C.  J.  Armes,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Wong  Chin  Foo,  a pop- 
ular Chinaman,  were  the  drawing  cards  In  1875.  It  is  sa|d  that  the  court  house  was 
entirely  too  small  to  accommadate  the  public,  anxious  to  bear  this  son  of  the  celes- 
tM  empire.  The  curiosity  and  Insolence  of  certain  ruffl^s^oX  town  who  visited 
his  stopping  place,  was  taken  as  an  offe^  and  Insult  by  the  stranger,  who  came 
near  punctuating  bis  visit  with  a generM  row  at  bb  hotel  next  nooming. 

In  1876  Ell  Perkins,  the  humor bt,  and  the  Hon  J.D.Herr,  of  New  York,  wore 
the  chief  attractions.  The  latter  spoke  on  “Expresslon'and  Repression.”  Mr.  Per- 
kins was  In  the  county  again  in  1890  to  fill  an  engagement  at  Myerstown.  In  1878 
Dr.  Hayes,  the  explorer,  repeated  hb  vbit.  In  January  ’79  Wallace  Bruce  and  Todd 
Ford  were  the  lecturers.  George  Eennan,  the  famous  traveller  and  magazine 
writer,  whose  accounts  of  Russian  explorations  and  adventures  attracted  for  a pe. 
riod  the  reading  world,  gave  personal  descriptions  here  at  next  year’s  session  held 
in  November,  1879.  The  samejrear  Henry  W.  Shaw,  better  known  by  hb  nomde 
■plume  as  “Josh  Billings’’  gave  one  of  hb  comic  lectures.  James  Murdock  also  filled 
an  evening  with  elocotionaixjeadlngs.  At  the  next  Institute  held  January,  1881, 
Dr.  JCharles  T.  Steek  and  EUb  A.  Apgar  were  the  principal  lecturers.  Russell  Con  - 
well  spoke  here  In  January,  1882.  He  was  here  since,  when  he  simke  on  “An  Acre 
of  Diamoads."  The  next  year,  held  November,  1882,  CoL  Sanford  was  here  again, 
as  was  also  Helen  Potter,  an  elocutionary  reader.  Belle  McCllntock  a noted  solo- 
ist and  Gertie  Bunnell,  a reader  of  reputation , were  on  the  programme  lor  1883. 
William  Parsons  and  George  W.  Bain,  the  silver-tongued  orator  of  Kentucky,  drew 
large  crowds  In  1884.  The  following  year  Btewart  Rogers,  the  Impersonator,  and  A. 
P.  Burbank,  the  elocutionist,  fumbbed  the  intellectual  entertainment.  In  1886  ap- 
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peared  the  cartoonist,  who  has  since  won  greater  fame  as  the  Illustrator  -lor  “The 
Ram’s  Horn,”  a stirring  religious  weekly  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Frank  Beard.  Jamas  Med- 
ley al*dellvered  his  lecture  on  “The  Sunuyside  of  Life,”  that  year,  lii  1887  Edward 
Fablu,  the  humorist,  Henry  Firth  Wood  and  Dr.  T.  T.  Everett  delivered  the  even- 
ing leisures.  George  K.  Wendllng  appeared  here  for  the  first  time  in  1888.  Tlie 
samey^ear  Mr.  R.  L.  Comnock  gave  elocutionary  readings.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Wendllng  lectured  here  again  ; as  did  Dr.  Charles  T.  Steck,  on  “Heroes  Recognized 
and  Unrecognized,”  and  John  Dewitt  Miller.  In  1890  the  Hon.  Robert  Niven  spoke 
on  “Gladstone  and  Bright,”  and  the  Hon.  R.  G.  Horr  on  his  favorite  subject,  “The 
Labor  Problem,”  while  Mrs.  Nellie  Brown  Pond  gave  Elocutionary  Readings.  On 
the  following  year.  (November  19, 1891),  Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  spoke  before 
Institute  on  the  topic,  “The  Ultimate  of  America.’’  It  wonld  be  Interesting  to 
quote  from  the  dally  prints  of  that  day,  for  an  analysis  of  this  masterly  discourse, 
and  the  impression  It  made  upon  the  audience,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  utterly 
preclude  such  highly  interesting  comments. 

In  1892,  (November  15th  and  Nth  respectively,)  the  noted  humorist,  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  and  the  eminent  and  eloquent  lecturer,  Hon.  George  R.  Wendllng,  enter- 
tained the  Institute.  The  latter  spoke  In  P.  O.  8.  of  A.  Hall  to  a packed  house,  on 
“The  Man  of  Gallllee,”  which  proved  such  a masterful  treatise  on  the  most  attrac- 
tive subject,  that  his  eloquent  utterances  held  the  audience  spell-bound  for  the 
space  of  two  hours. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Wlllets  on  “Sunshine”  and  Dr.  John  B.  DeMotte,  on  the  “Harp  of 
the -Senses”  and  “Electricity”  well  filled  three  nights  of  the  Institute  week  in  1894, 
(November  20,21  and  22).  ^ 

Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  the  noted  Woman’s  Rights  advocate,  spoke  with  mo^t 
convincing  force  on  “The  Fate  of  Republics,”  on  November  19,  and  the  able  and 
eloquent  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Semln.ary, 
on  November  20,  1895,  delivered  his  celebrated  and  most  masterful  lecture  on  “Sa- 
vonarola.” 

. Last,  but  not  least,  among  Institute  lecturers,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Bristol,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  brilliant  star  of  Methodism,  who  is  further  distln  - 
gulshed  as  President  McK  Inley’s  pastor,  who  lectured  here  on  “Brains.”  on  Novem- 
ber 2,1898. 

5.  Othkk  Lecture  Courses.  . 

Besides  the  Institute  Courses,  other  Lecture  courses  have  been  sus- 
tained in  this  city  and  in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  our  county.  Hav- 
ing already  named  many  illustrious  persons  who  have  appeared  in  our 
city  under  local  auspices  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  mention  of 
but  two  more  names  who  had  honor  thrust  upon,  if  not  themselves 
achieved.  These  were  the  children  of  celebrated  authors — the  one,  Charles 
Dickens,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  brilliant  English  novelist,  who  gave  readings 
here  a number  of  years  ago;  the  other  was  Miss  Mary  French  Field, 
daughter  of  Eugene  Field,  the  poet,  who  appeared  in  the  Star  Course  of 
last  winter,  on  February  16,  1898,  and  gave  an  evening  to  the  reading  of 
her  father’s  matchless  children’s  poems. 

But  it  is  hard  to  break  off  and,  failing  to  see  another  convenient 
place  to  make  mention,  let  me  here  say  that  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  two  other  Lilliputians,  gave  a lecture  and  exhibition  in 
the  Coiirt  House  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Likewise,,  betwpen  1857  and  1879,  Dr.  Robt.  Shelton  McKenzie  came 
here  repeatedly  to  lecture. 
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At  Palatinate  College,  My^rstown,  two  uoted  joi^alists  of  Phila- 
delphia, \dz:  John  W.  Forney,  the  founder  of  the  Phila3elphia  “Press,” 
and  Alexander  K.  McClure,  founder  and  present  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia “Times,”  lectured.  The  latter  spoke  on  “The  Old  and  the  New.” 
John  W.  Forney  also  lectured  in  Lebanon  during  the  winter  of  1857,  on 
“Anecdotes  of  Public  Men”  for  which  his  position  for'^)  many  years  as 
Secretary  of  tlrt^nited  States  Senate  had  so  well  fitted  him. 

Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  list  pf  star  lecturers  at  Palatinate 
College  and  Albright  Collegiate  Institute  w^  proceed  to  mention  a few 
celebrities  that  appeared  before  audiences  at  the  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
Annville.  First  and  foremost  ats^ng  these  is  Senor  D.  F.  Sarmiento, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and"  Miniver  Plenipotentiary  to  our  country  from 
the  Argentine  Confederation  of  South  America,  which  Republic  he 
was  afterwards  president  He  spoke  on  tip  “ Americ^  System  of,  Ed,u- 
cation”  at  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  Main 

23,  1867.  That  same  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Prof.  E.  Benj.  Bierman, 
h^  visited  the  Cornwall  Ore  Hills.  ^ 

In  tl^e  Fall  of  t883  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  lectiired  before  the  Col- 
lege on  a scientific  subject,  and  in  'the  Fall  of  1884  tie  Hon.  Schuyler 
Colfax,  ex- Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  appeared  at  the  same 
place  in  a College  Lecture  Course  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  The 
poet.  Will  Carlton,  also  gave  a reading  here. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  at  Mt. 
Gretna,  a long  list  of  noted  ^ucators,  authors  and  stage  or  platform 
performers  of  some  kind  have  been  atttacted  to  the  place.  Among  the 
most  eminent  who  have  . appeared  on  the  platform  may  be  mentioned 
Prof.  Charles  Young,  the  noted  astronomer  of  Princeton;  Prof.  John 
Fiske,  the  historian  of  Harvard;  Prof.  Fred.  Stan-,’ the  biologist  and  eth- 
nologist of  Chicago  Universities;  Bishop  Vincent,  -the  founder  of  Chau- 
tauquas;  the  late  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  the  world-famous  illustrator 
and  author  ; Mrs.  Rorer,  of  the  Philadelphia  Cooking  School,  and  a very 
long  list  of  singers  and  readers  and  instructors  and  jugglers,  such  as  I 
cannot  mentroh  now.  Governor  Pattison  and'  Lieutr  Gov.  Chas*  W. 
Stone,  and  State  Supt.  Schaeffer  were  among  the  most  noted  State 
ofiBcials. 

The  Farmers’  Encampment,  at  the  same  place,  has  ha<h-to  address 
them  and  the  great  crowds  that  invariably  gather  such  notorious  char- 
acters as  United  States  Senators  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  and  Tillman,  of 
South  Carolina;  and  Simpson,  of  Kansas,  commonly  known  as  “Sockless 
Jere.”  Also  George,  Francis  Train,  and  of  noted  agriculturists,  office- 
seekers  and  stock  breeders  a host,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  most  eminent  doctors  visiting  Lebanon  are  John  H.  Rauch, 
William  Pepper,  Samuel  D.  Gross,  Dr.  Ashhurst,  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  Sec. 
Am.  Med.  Asso.,  at  Mt.  Gretna  July  24,  1890,  &c. 
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VIII.  Miscellaneous. 

U^i^er  this  general  head  let  me  hastily  and  finally  group  a few  classes 
y of  meiLand  women  who  have  gained  notoriety,  some  of  them  fame,  in 
their  %^rious  callings  as  histrionic  performers,  prestidigitators,  or  slight 
of%and  performers,  and  travelling  showmen. 

) 

I.  Actors  and  Actresses. 

Of  “stage  performers”  Lebanon  has  had  a long  list  of  mediocres, 
_ but  also  a number  of  stars.  Among  the  latter  class  may  be  named  Kate 
Claxton,  Charlotte  Crabtree,  or  “Lotta”  as  she  is  commonly  known; 
Fanny  Janauschek,  of  Bohemia;  Stevenson,  J.  K.  Emmet,  Clara  Morris, 
Creston  Clark.  Among  others,  whose  names  are  furnished  me  as  having 
appeared  in  our  Opera  House,  but  of  whose  quality  and  rank  as  actors  or 
performers  in  some  other  role  I am  not  able  to  judge,  are  McCauley, 
Sheriden,  Morrison,  Mahtell,  Tony  Farrell,  James  Heme,  Annie  Pixley, 
P'rederick  Ward,  the  soldier  of  the  Crimean  War  and  Chinese  fame; 
Charles  M.  Ellis,  the  fugitive  slave  lawyer,  etc  , etc. 

Of  “pugilists,”  John  L.  Sullivan,  who  took  part  in  a jjJay  here  en- 
titled “The  Boy  from  Bost'»n,”  and  “Jim”  Corbett  in  another  drama, 
some  ten  years  ago,  were  the  most  noted.  ’ 

“Among  “jugglers”  we  mention  Keller  and  Signor  or  Antonio  Blitz. 
Maro  will  bt  here  this  winter. 

Lebanon  has  been  good  territory  for  “showmen,”  for  from  old  Lin- 
sey  up  to  Barnum  an^  Buffalo  Bill,  this  very  year  every  grade  of  exhibi- 
tor came  this  way  to  fill  their  pockets  with  the  hard-earned  cash  of  our 
gullible  and  sport -loving  citizens  and  country  folk. 

On  November  3,  1893,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  passed  through  town,  yet  it  was  not  he,  but  the  Liberty  Bell,  on 
its  homeward  journey  from  the  Columbian  E.t position,  that  attracted  all 
our  .school  children  and  nearly  all  our  citizens  to  the  line  of  the  Phila- 
delphia & Reading  railroad  to  view  the  quaint  old  Revolutionary  relic 

Conclusion. 

But  it  has  long  been  time  to  come  to  a close  and  we  must  now  break 
off  these  annals  of  local  history.  Doubtless  much  gold  has  washed 
down  the  sluices  and  passed  the  flood-gates  of  our  highways  on  canal, 
turnpike  and  railroad,  wholly  unnoticed,  from  the  days  of  the  saddle- 
bags and  tallyhos,  to  our  day  of  iron  steeds  and  flying  machines  — 
the  trolley  and  the  bicycle— much  fame  and  personal  glory  must  have. es- 
caped the  knowledge  of  local  historians.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
tell  how  many  big  fish  have  gone  up  and  down  the  seething,  swirling 
stream  of  travelling  . humanity,  by  our  Lebanon  course  uncaught,  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  your  Isaac  Walton  has  caught  enough  on  his 
chronicler’s  hook  to  make  a full  mess  for  our  Society’s  first  anniversary 
feast. 
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As  a brief  flessert  let  me  only  mention  that  two  mof^  eminent  char- 
acters, whose  names  stand  high  in  literature^  while  neverliere  in" person, 
have  visited  our  county  in  imagination  and  alluded  toit-|ntfceir  writings. 
The  one  is  the  present  jx)pnlar  En^ish' story  writer  - author  of  the  Sher- 
lock Holmes  series,  Dr.  E.  Conan  Doyle.  He  met  in  Vienn<  some  years 
ago,  our  own  Mr.  and  Mrs  Horace  Brock,  and  was  by  thiepa  told  the  stor}- 
of  our  Ihdianto"^  Gap  murder,  whicTi  he  wove  into  one  of  his  t^les,  by 
chaag^g  the  “Blue-eyed  Six”  of  the  Rabcr  tragedy  into  the  ‘‘Red-headed 
Four”  of  his  detetective  stories,  in  which  hg  allndes  to  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  other  allusion  is  to  our  German  settlers  on  the  Swatara,  by  Whit- 
tier in  his  “Lines,”  addressed  tO'Opvernor  Ritner  in  1836. 

And  now  let  me  bid  oA-  distinguished  company  an  affectionate  adieu 
and  let  us  be  ready  to  greet  coming  guests'^mth  heaj(^  of  fraternal  love, 
and  coming  events  with  spirits  of  buoyant 
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